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Precision-Made by 


Bell £ Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 


16mm and 8mm SPLICER 


B&H PROFESSIONAL PORTABLE . . . 35mm-16mm 

Straight-across frame line cut, 
base heater, Carboloy-tipped 
scraper blades... all the outstand¬ 
ing features of the FILMO- 
PRO Splicer (above) have been 
adapted to 35mm-16mm editing 
in this new . . . and portable pro¬ 
fessional model. Occupies lOJ^" 
x Sy 2 " x 4of bench space. 
Weighs only 12J4 pounds. Write 
for full details today! 


For amateur or professional, here’s a new-type splicer . . . 
for 16mm or 8mm . . . sound or silent . . . color or black- 
and-white film. Gives you a film-saving straight cut at the 
frame line. And lowest visibility. Splice is only .070" wide! 

Beautifully compact, the new FILMO-PRO is a versa¬ 
tile, one-operation, semi-automatic machine occupying 
only 7J^"x73^"x4^"of bench space, and weighing but 
five pounds. Will take B&H Heavy-duty 16mm Rewinds, 
as shown above. 

Innovations on the FILMO-PRO include a Carboloy- 
tipped scraper . . . good indefinitely, without resharpening. 
Blade-holder and support arm are integral parts of the 
machine. No need to pick up scraper block manually. After 
cement is applied, FILMO-PRO shears both ends of the 
film and applies mechanical pressure automatically. Heater 
in the base shortens setting time. After scraping, simply 
release scraper support. Both hands remain free for wind¬ 
ing film and clamping scraper blades. 

New FILMO-PRO Splicers are available for shipment 
now. Write Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 


B&H AUTOMATIC FILM SPLICING MACHINES ARE AVAIL¬ 


ABLE IN 7 MODELS TO ACCOMMODATE ANY REQUIREMENT 


Anticipating every special 
need in professional film edit¬ 
ing, B&H provides seven 
versatile 35mm splicing ma¬ 
chines, all fully automatic. 
Welds are film-strong and in¬ 
conspicuous ... accomplished 
quickly with minimum effort. 
B&HSplicing Machines 
have been standard equip¬ 
ment in film exchanges, lab¬ 
oratories, and studios since 
1915. Write for new catalog, 
outlining your needs. 
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ON THE COVER 

CAMERA ANGLE — Director of photography Robert Planck, A.S.C., 
(with eye shade) gives a few pointers on photography to Sarah Churchill 
during filming of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Technicolor musical, “Royal 
Wedding.” Director Stanley Donen, assistant director Marvin Stuart 
and other members of crew are interested spectators. Picture also shows 
interesting use of huge diffuser in front of giant sun arc for special 
lighting effect. — Photo by Robert Quirk. 
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world's toughest picture problems invited! 

Today, the famous Mitchell 16mm and 35mm 
Cameras are being used in increasing numbers in every part 
of the world. Pioneered by Mitchell, masterful 
engineering and quality workmanship has produced 
these flawless, precision-built motion picture cameras. 
Every sturdy, proven Mitchell part. . . and versatile 
accessory ... is adjustable to the most extreme and difficult 
photographic conditions the world over. 


Soon to join the Mitchell 
Line will be the world's 
finest precision quality 


MITCHELL 16mm and 
35mm PROJECTORS 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET* GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO 
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CHARLES CLARKE, A.S.C. (center, front row), in Australia to direct the photography on 
Twentieth Century-Fox's Technicolor production, "Kangaroo," was feted in Sydney recently by 
Australian cameramen and heads of the cinema industry there. These included Arthur Higgins, 
Bill Trerise, Frank Bagnall, Frank McKechnie, David Eastman, Ron Horner, Denis Hill, George 
Heath, Eric Bierre, Sydney Wood, John Leake, and H. Stuart-Codde. 


November 1st is starting date set by 
Twentieth Century-Fox for its Techni¬ 
color production, “Kangaroo, ” to be 
filmed in Australia. Director of photo¬ 
graphy Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., has 
been in Sydney several weeks preparing 
crews and camera equipment for the job. 
In all Clarke has five cameras and a 
small army of technicians at his disposal. 
Production will be shot with Fox’s own 
cameras, . using monopack, the picture 
edited in monochrome, and finally cut 



JOHN SEITZ, A.S.C., winner of the A.S.C. 
Picture Of The Month Award for photog¬ 
raphy of Paramount's "Sunset Boulevard." 


and printed from the original negatives 
in Technicolor. Result will be same as 
if Technicolor film and cameras were 
used. 

In addressing Aussie industry group 
recently, Clarke said he believed present 
trends indicate artificial sets are largely 
going out of use. “They’re costly to 
build, never as convincing as the real 
thing, and raise enormous problems of 
camera movement and cutting,” he said. 
He also sees closed circuit television units 
eventually incorporated into motion pic¬ 
ture cameras to provide electronic view¬ 
finders for directors of photography, en¬ 
abling them to keep an accurate check 
on what the cameras are taking, as they 
are taking it. 

• 

John Seitz, A.S.C., has won his first award 
for photography of Paramount’s “Sun¬ 
set Boulevard.” American Society of 
Cinematographers has singled out his 
cinematic accomplishments in this picture 
for its “Picture Of The Month” award 
for August. Picture is rated an excellent 
contender for an Academy Award and 
other national awards for its photogra¬ 
phy. Seitz, for many years one of Para¬ 
mount’s cinematographic stalwarts, will 
be remembered for such other outstand¬ 
ing photographic successes as “The Big 
Clock,” “This Gun For Hire,” “The 
Lost Weekend,” “Miracle of Morgan’s 
Creek,” and “Five Graves To Cairo.” 






American Society of Cinematographers, last 
month, admitted seven new members to 
its ranks. New resident members include 
Favte Brown, director of photography 
with Columbia Pictures; Ellis W. Car¬ 
ter, director of photography for past 20 
years with Pine-Thomas and Paramount, 
now with Columbia; Linwood G. Dunn, 
director of photography, special effects, 
R.K.O.-Radio studios; Donald C. Glou- 
ner, director of photography at Co¬ 
lumbia; Ernest Miller, director of pho¬ 
tography at Columbia; and Harold E. 
Wellman, director of photography at 
R.K.O.-Radio. Elected associate mem¬ 
ber was William Eglinton, head of the 
camera department at R.K.O.-Radio. 

• 

American Cinematographer j s 30 years old 
this month. Three hundred sixty conse¬ 
cutive issues with never a miss is a proud 
record in this particular field. It would 
not have been possible without the en¬ 
thusiastic cooperation and support of 
AC’s thousands of subscribers and its 
many loyal advertisers, several of whom 
have appeared consistently in the maga¬ 
zine almost since its inception. 

Today, American Cinematographer is 
read the world over wherever movies 
are made. It not only goes into the 
(Continued on Page 397) 



THE FIRST "American Cinematographer." 
Above is replica of Vol. 1, No. 1 issue of 
The American Cinematographer, published 
on November 1, 1920. Current issue marks 
publication's 30th year. 
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With a Wealth of New Features 


that INVITE COMPARISON with 


Any Film on the Market Today! 


• We invite you to compare this great 
film, yourself. Authorize your laboratory 
to make up your next order on ANSCO 
TYPE 238 ... then compare ... feature 
for feature .. . with the duplicating film 
you’re now using. 

You’ll agree it’s the finest by far of all color duplicating film you ever used. 

• COMPARE for finer definition. 

• COMPARE for faithful color reproduction. 

• COMPARE for cleaner, whiter whites. 

• COMPARE for high-fidelity sound. 




. . . fast processing service through New York, 
Chicago, and Hollywood 


Ansco 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality 






COLOR EXPERT David L. Quaid, one of the nation’s lead¬ 
ing free lance cameramen, sets up his Maurer 16 mm., prior 
to shooting a scene for an industrial film. He. and dozens of 
free lance cinematographers like him—know, use and recom¬ 
mend the Maurer camera. 



TOP ANIMATION TEAM-William S. Nemeth, Camera- 
man. of Transfilm, Inc., teams up with a Maurer 16 to work 
out camera effects for a slide motion picture. This leading 
film company selected Maurer as the 16 mm. camera that 
best fills its needs. 


For details on this , and other Maurer equipment write: 



ACE CAMERAMAN and leading film producer, Irving Hart¬ 
ley of Hartley Productions, N. Y. C., shooting a scene at 
Chichicastenango. Guatemala, for the Pan American World 
Airways color travel film “Wings to Mexico and Guatemala.” 

MAURER 
VERSATILITY 
AT WORK 

Here are three examples of the unequaled versatility 
of the Maurer 16 mm. camera. Whether the demand is 
for hair-line accuracy...dependable performance under 
all conditions...unique features or simplified operation 
... every phase of professional production has found 
Maurer to be the answer to all camera problems. 



The Maurer 16 mm., designed specifically for professional 
use, is equipped with precision high-power focusing and the 
finest view-finder made. Standard equipment includes: 235° 
dissolving shutter, automatic fade control, view-finder, sun¬ 
shade and filter holder, one 400-foot gear-driven film maga¬ 
zine, a 60-cycle 115-volt synchronous motor, one 8-frame 
handcrank, power cable and a lightweight carrying case. 



J. A. MAURER . INC 


CABLE ADDRESS 
JAMAURER 


37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1 
850 South Robertson. Bivd., tos Angeles 




THE SINGLE TV camera employed on many budget video shows is made 
to do the work of two or three by means of a dolly which enables the 
operator to follow the action in long, sustained shots, but with variety 
in the camera angles. It also requires a cameraman figuratively mounted 
on roller skates to keep up with demands of the changing action. 


THIS SAME IDEA has been adapted by producers of video films to add 
further economies to production of such films. More recently the multi¬ 
ple camera technique above has been employed in shooting films for 
television, the increased cost of cameras and crews being offset by 
economies in time, salaries of players and general overhead expense. 


Economy Prime Factor In 
Producing Films For TV 

Careful pre-planning key to successful TV making, says 
KOTV's production director, citing influence of live show 
techniques in the photography of better films for video. 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 

Production Director — KOTV-Cameron Television 


I N the past few years, which might 
conservatively be called the “trial 
and error” period of American television, 
certain techniques of production and 
transmission have become fairly well 
standardized. But even with the strides 
that have been made, it is obvious to 
those who work day by day in the new 
medium that the surface has only been 
scratched, and that TV is today on the 
threshold of a period of refinement dur¬ 
ing which we may expect a far greater 
degree of technical finish and produc¬ 
tion quality. 

One fact that has emerged quite 
clearly during television’s experimental 
years is that the motion picture is in¬ 
separably linked with television. There 
are even those who go so far as to pre¬ 
dict that the motion picture industry 
will inevitably become “married” to TV. 
Whether or not this is true remains to 
be seen, but it is a fact that a large per¬ 
centage of Hollywood technical facilities 
are being utilized at this time in the pro¬ 
duction of films for television. And 
although we have as yet only about ioo 
television stations in this country, there 
already has developed an acute shortage 
of acceptable films to supply the needs 
of those stations. 

When one stops to realize that mo¬ 
tion picture film (including kinescope 
recordings) accounts for from 50 % to 
100 % of the programming on the na¬ 
tion’s TV stations, the importance of 
the motion picture to the new medium 
becomes quite obvious. In fact, it is safe 
to assume that film will become more 
and more essential to programming as 
time goes on, even after coaxial cables 
do away with the necessity of kinescope 
recordings (which are admittedly a poor 


second both to straight live shows and 
direct motion picture photography). 

There are several reasons for this: 
Firstly, the visual scope of live TV is 
definitely limited by such factors as 
budget, stage space, time transitions and 
mobility of equipment. Some of these 
limitations will be minimized as time 
goes by, but they can never be com¬ 
pletely eliminated. Secondly, even if 
adequate rehearsal time could be given 
each TV show (which is impractical 
for at least a dozen reasons) the likeli¬ 
hood of “fluffs,” both technical and dra¬ 
matic, would still be ever-present. There 
are no retakes in TV, a fact only too 
painfully evident to those of us who also 
work in motion pictures. When a live 
scene goes out over the air, whether it 
is good or bad, there is nothing that can 
be done to change it. In filming, if a 
scene is not up to the standard of ex¬ 
cellence we simply retake it until we 
are satisfied—and if the final footage 
still lacks pace or smoothness, we can 


work further improvements in the cut¬ 
ting room. 

When films were first used on tele¬ 
vision in this country, it became obvious 
that motion pictures made for showing 
on theatre screens were not perfectly 
suited to the video medium, and that 
certain adaptations would have to be 
made in shooting films made for tele¬ 
casting. Because of the relatively small 
size of the picture area of television re¬ 
ceiver tubes, long shots were indistinct 
and lacked detail. Moving camera shots, 
especially those involving horizontal 
pans, often produced disturbing distor¬ 
tion at the picture edge. Lighting hav¬ 
ing a contrast suitable for satisfactory 
results on a theatre screen was found 
to be too harsh when the same films 
were projected on television. 

Out of these observations emerged a 
new technique of motion picture produc¬ 
tion, a type of cinematography slanted 
expressly for the video tube. This “tele- 
(Continued on Page 390) 
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Shooting A Medieval Documentary 


INTERIOR of old Norman castle, built during the reign of King Edward I, was used for several interiors for 
"The Black Rose." Invariably director of photography Jack Cardiff was restricted to light units placed out¬ 
side windows and throwing light into the interior. Result: simple and strikingly realistic illumination. 


Lighting ancient stone castles or interiors of desert 
tents, and painting desert sands black for night 
shots are just some of the technical problems 
encountered in photographing "The Black Rose." 

By JACK CARDIFF, A.S.C., B.S.C. 


with amateur theatricals, ’ historical 
pageants, charades and the like. Some¬ 
how, studio-built castle sets always look 
what they are—thin plaster facades; 
film suits of armour usually look ter¬ 
rible—dulled down for cautious camera¬ 
men until they resemble silver painted 
cardboard; costumes always look so 
glaringly new—and Technicolor cer¬ 
tainly helps to put a new coat of paint 
on everything! 

In “The Black Rose,” director Henry 
Hathaway brought the welcome fresh 
air of realism into dusty concepts of the 
period picture. This realism is his key- 


DIRECTOR Henry Hathaway and director of 
photography Jack Cardiff (right) line up a 
shot inside ancient Norman castle for "The 
Black Rose." 


note, as can be seen from all his great 
pictures in the past, but this time he 
had a problem: his authentic back¬ 
grounds were spread over many thou¬ 
sands of miles. 

Well, it was done. 

The story called for great stone castles 
in England, so we searched and found 
the genuine articles—magnificent Nor¬ 
man castles actualy built during the 
reign of Edward I. And when the story 
traveled to the exotic East, through 
shimmering deserts, snow-capped moun¬ 
tains and bustling Arab cities, so we 
traveled too, a colossal odyssey of over 
one hundred technicians and stars, 1000 
camels, 500 horses and £2,000,000 worth 
of material. 

It was conducted like a military cam¬ 
paign under “Generalissimo” Hathaway. 


ONLY two M-R "Brutes" and a few 150-amp. 
arcs were available for lighting caverouus in¬ 
terior of the massive stone castle. 


P aradoxical though it may sound, 
“The Black Rose” could justly be 
called a medieval documentary. This 
picture photographed in Technicolor, is 
notable for its realistic backgrounds in 
comparison with the usual artificial at¬ 
mosphere of studio-built sets. The period 
film is perhaps the most difficult of all 
to make because costumes, wigs, “an¬ 
tique” sets and furniture are so much 
more obviously make-believe than mod¬ 
ern settings and are instantly connected 










PHOTOFLOOD strip lights (arrows) mounted 
out of camera range in arches helped produce 
natural window glow in castle scenes. 


WHERE camera faced bright windows, neutral 
density filter gelatins were applied to surface of 
glass to balance lighting. 


INTERIOR of native's tent on a location in 
Morocco, showing some of the lighting equip¬ 
ment used for illumination. 


Air shuttle services covered the 1,800 
mile air route, and daily air and sea 
shipments included such items as 150 
tents, 12,000 arrows, 1,000 Mongol 
bows, 200 lances, 300 swords, 200 Chi¬ 
nese costumes, 200 Mongolian costumes, 
Chinese ornamental dragons and £3,000 
worth of animal skins. All these cos¬ 
tumes were worn daily for weeks before 
required, until they really looked as 
though they belonged to the wearer. 
Ty Powers’ costume was really odd, cost 
practically nothing and was worn and 
stained with a realism no one could 
doubt. 


Then Hathaway rightly despised wigs; 
those conventional curls always look 
about as real as Santa Claus at Macey’s 
—and so the leading actors had the 
authentic Medieval close cut. 

Every prop in the picture was closely 
scrutinized and, in most cases, studio- 
made swords, wallets, trunks, etc., were 
replaced with the genuine antique article. 

Tyrone’s white cap was originaly on 
the dusty head of an Arab boy in 
Morocco. I grabbed it, paid the boy a 
few pennies for it, and Ty used this hat 
in the picture. Although powdered with 
germicide, it was never washed! 


Our suits of armour were shining 
authentic antiques.’ I had to be careful 
placing lights, but even a flare was better 
than that silver paint look. 

All this realism paid unquestioned 
dividends, but I hardly need say it was 
difficult technically. After we had shot 
those tremendous desert scenes—long, 
long shots of hundreds of tents—we 
were then supposed to cut to the interior 
of a tent. Done later in the studio? 
Oh, no. Done right there on the spot! 
Inside a black camel-hair tent on a burn¬ 
ing desert. Imagine doing dialogue scenes 
(Continued on Page 394.) 


TENT INTERIORS were shot on actual locales in the burning desert of 
Morocco, aided by a few arcs and a 1000-amp. mobile gas generator. 


SOMETIMES sunlight reflectors were put to use to augment light of the arcs 
in filming interiors of the black desert tents. 
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OPERATOR at hydraulic controls. A flick of switch will 
elevate lamp stand to desired height; opening valve at 
left will allow it to descend. 


Quick Change, Up Or Down 

Thanks to new hydraulic lamp stand, key and backlight 
positions may be altered in less than sixty seconds. 


By A. ROE 


HYDRAULIC lamp stand at mini¬ 
mum height. Stand affords elevation 
range for Seniors and Brutes from 
five to 13 Vi feet. 


A comparatively recent development 
in set lighting aids for motion pic¬ 
ture studios is the electric-hydraulic 
lamp stand developed by Ralph Hoge 
of Thomas Rentals, Inc., Hollywood. 
Its chief function is to provide quick and 
easy change in elevation of key lamps on 
a set without need for erection or re¬ 
construction of lamp parallels. 

Where this lamp stand is not in use, 
often a director’s sudden decision to alter 
a bit of action on the set means the key 
light and possibly the backlight must be 
raised or lowered. If the lamps in ques¬ 
tion are set up some distance from the 
floor on parallels, they must be removed 
temporarily and height of the parallels 
changed to conform with the lighting 
needs of the change in action. 

This new lamp stand makes such light 
changes possible instantly and without 
the costly delays entailed where parallels 
must be moved or altered. Where a script 
change means moving a player several feet 
forward from the position for which the 
lamps were originally placed, for exam¬ 
ple, a flick of a button lowers the lamps 
to the new height necessary to supply 
key and back light for the player’s new 
position. If lamp angle must be changed, 
this may be done quickly by lowering 


the lamp completely, changing its 
angle, then elevating it again—all 
in a matter of a minute or less. 

The lamp stand is designed to 
accommodate the heavier lamps 
ranging from Seniors to Brutes, or 
those lamps normally used for key 
lights or three-quarter back-lights 
and cross-lights for Technicolor. 
Elevation range (of lamp centers) 
is from five feet to 13J/2 feet. The 
stand may be fitted with a cross 
arm, if necessary, to accommodate 
special light placement in intricate 
sets. In such cases, the cross arm is 
counterweighted to insure proper balance 
necessary for smooth operation of the 
hydraulic shaft. 

The lamp stand base is the conven¬ 
tional tubular tripod type fitted with 
10" by 2J4” pneumatic rubber-tires and 
wheels, making possible use on location 
or lot as well as on the sound stage. At 
the base is mounted the hydraulic pump¬ 
ing mechanism and the electric motor 
drive, and here also is connected the 
cables leading to the grid. From the top 
of this housing two extension cables 
run to the lamphouse, and are ample 
to accommodate the largest lamps at the 
maximum height. 


LAMP STAND at maximum elevation. Used 
chiefly for key and back lights, it affords quick 
changes in lamp position without need for erect¬ 
ing or reconstructing parallels. 


To elevate the lamp stand, the opera¬ 
tor merely flicks a switch which sets the 
hydraulic motor drive in motion, raising 
the lamp at a moderate rate. To lower 
the lamp, a small valve is opened, allow¬ 
ing the stand to recede slowly. When 
lamp has reached the desired level, the 
valve is closed, and the lamp remains 
stable at this position until changed 
again. 

Economy-minded independent produc¬ 
ers, of course, have been the first to real¬ 
ize the money-saving potential of this 
equipment and as a result the stands are 
in almost daily use at Motion Picture 
Center and General Service studios in 
(Continued on Page 4.01) 
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BELL & HOWELL'S Design 5205 Model D 
35mm. continuous film printer has been 
greatly improved with eight new features. 



THE 16mm. PRINTER, Design 5205 Model J, 
also improved with same features as 35mm. 
model plus a new "safety margin" feature. 


Bell & Howell Continuous 
Film Printers Improved 

New features on both 16mm. and 35mm. machines 
increase final printing results and aid laboratory 
personnel in the handling of film. 

By LEIGH ALLEN 

N umerous modifications and im¬ 
provements of two Bell & Howell 
continuous film printers are such as to 
make them virtually completely new 
machines. All of the changes are the 
direct result of laboratory personnel sug¬ 
gestions resulting from actual field per¬ 
formance tests with the Model J 16mm. 
and Model D 35mm. printers. In other 
words, Bell Sc Howell Company sent 
its engineers out among its equipment 
users in the laboratories and studios of 
the motion picture industry and received 
first hand ideas and suggestions for cer¬ 
tain improvements for what was already 


considered tops in film printing equip¬ 
ment in the industry. 

Among the more important improve¬ 
ments are the stainless steel ball-bear¬ 
ing film rollers which repace the old 
solid cold-rolled steel bearings. All feed 
and takeup guide rollers on both the 
16mm. and 35mm. printers have been 
re-designed to include the new ball- 


DIAGRAM BELOW shows how new printer 
jaw on the 16mm. model allows a .006" 
unexposed area between sound and picture 
on reversal film; .006" double exposure 
on positive — providing a safety margin 
band between picture and sound track. 



NEW TYPE circuit interrupter, incorpor¬ 
ating an Aero switch (arrow), now re¬ 
places old style contact-type circuit switch. 


bearing film rollers. This change is an 
important improvement in that it pre¬ 
vents binding of guide rollers and the 
consequent damage to film. 

A new type circuit interrupter in¬ 
corporating an Acra switch now re¬ 
places the old style contact-type circuit 
interrupter on both printers. This switch 
is pre-set at the factory for maximum 
efficiency. Much longer life is said to 
be a salient feature of the new Aero 
switch. 

Both the 16mm. and 35mm. printers 
now feature a new type motor starting 
switch which is recessed in the printer 
pedestal, at the same location previously 
occupied by the old porcelain switch. 
The new switch is of the toggle type 
and is enclosed, thus eliminating all pos¬ 
sibility of arc or flash. 

To insure greater film protection, all 
printers are now equipped with friction- 
type feed flange film hubs that retard 
inertia of the film when the printer 
mechanism is shut off, thus avoiding un¬ 
ravelling of the fim roll, causing the 
snapping of the film on the feed flanges 
(Continued on Page 394.) 
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Save The Surface And Save All 

Growing use of lacquer coating for both 16mm. and 35mm. 
films safeguards negatives and extends life of release prints. 

By FREDERICK FOSTER 


I ncreasing use of motion picture film 
outside of the large, well-equipped 
motion picture studios, such as in the 
16mm. and television film industries, has 
brought with it a number of problems 
for producers arising from handling. 
Two factors which tend to impair screen 
quality are film abrasion and oil mottle. 
Abrasion or scratching is caused by care¬ 
less handling of the film when rewinding 
the original negative from one reel to 
another; when handling the negative 
during the break-down process; when 
viewing the negative in a Moviola or 
other type of film viewer; or improper 
handling when projecting, cleaning, re¬ 
winding, code numbering, etc. Today, 
film producers are demanding positive 
protective measures that will safeguard 
their original negatives against such 
damage. 

Oil mottle is another serious harmful 
effect which mainly concerns the posi¬ 
tive or release print. Usually oil mottle 
is the result of running a film through a 
projector which has been carelessly lu¬ 
bricated so that some of the excess oil is 
transferred to the film where it remains 
until it is removed by a suitable cleaning 
process. Too often oil on film is not con¬ 
sidered a dangerous condition and it 
often happens that oil that gets on a film 
during its initial screening remains there 
for the entire life of the film, greatly 
impairing its screen quality, of course. 

The modern treatment of film, both 
color and black-and-white, as a protec¬ 
tive measure against abrasion and oil 
mottle consists of coating both film sur¬ 
faces with lacquer. 

Lacquer coating affords many advan¬ 
tages which the practical minded film 
user cannot fail to ignore. Actually, no 
film surface will indefinitely resist abra¬ 
sion and scratches—even treated film sur¬ 
faces will become scratched. In this con¬ 
nection, however, lacquer coating pro¬ 
vides a primary advantage, in that nor¬ 
mal abrasions and scratches do not pene¬ 
trate the protective lacquer coating to 
damage the film surface. Since the 
scratched lacquer coating may easily be 
removed and the film re-lacquered, in¬ 
definite protection is assured the film sur¬ 
faces, and new print projection quality 
continues. This process can be repeated 



CORNER of Escar's motion picture lab¬ 
oratory, showing lacquer coating machine 
for 16mm. and 35mm. films. Controlled 
heat and filtered air quickly dries coated 
film. 


GLASS-ENCLOSED dustproof lacquer ap¬ 
plicator is shown at left. As film leaves 
supply reel, it travels over rotary appli¬ 
cator which deposits thin coat of lacquer 
on film surfaces. 


as long as the perforations are good, thus 
extending the useful life of the print. 

The advantages of lacquer coating 
negative footage and other original films, 
especially if quantity prints are to be 
made from them, is definitely obvious. 
In lacquer coating the producer has a 
film protection process equally effective 
for originals and production prints. 

Lacquer coating possesses additional 
virtues. For example, since it seals in the 
normal moisture content of the film, 
shrinkage and brittleness are reduced 
and the film remains pliable, thus mini¬ 
mizing breakage hazards in projection. 
This same sealing action of the lacquer 
coating tends to seal in the dyes in 
natural color film. 

Danger of first run damage to recently 
processed film is virtually eliminated by 
lacquer coating. This is accomplished by 
the lubricating effect of the lacquer, 
which prevents chatter or strain 
on the perforations from emulsion 
gathering on the aperture or pres¬ 
sure plates. It is evident that by 
lacquer coating both sides of the 
film, extra protection is achieved 
for films used in continuous projec¬ 
tors, and for any film likely to re¬ 
ceive extremely hard use by ex¬ 
tended running. 


The disturbing projection quality due 
to noticeable flicker caused bv oil mottle 
on the film is probably considered a more 
serious problem than occasional abra¬ 
sions and scratches, which usually escape 
the observation of the average audience. 

In coping with this problem, lacquer 
coating makes another distinct contribu¬ 
tion to film protection and the require¬ 
ments of excellent projection quality. 
Screen flicker due to oil mottle on the 
film is, for all practical purposes, un¬ 
detectable with lacquered films. Since 
the glossy lacquer coating and oil spots 
on the film possess similar light trans¬ 
mission characteristics, the screen effect 
of oil mottle is practically eliminated. 
It is the difference in the transmission 
properties of uncoated film and oil spots 
that aggravates screen flicker. From the 
(Continued on Page 393) 
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On the set — 

On location- 

On the screen- 

The picture best 
By every test 
Is faultlessly 
delivered by 

EASTMAN 

NEGATIVES 

EASTMAN 

SOUND RECORDING FILMS 

EASTMAN 

PROCESS FILMS 

EASTMAN 

POSITIVES 

For all picture purposes 

there's just 

nothing better- 

EASTMAN 

MOTION PICTURE FILMS 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 









Lots of smileage per foot 


The happy photographer who “shot” 
this family scene is smiling a lot 
herself! 

For more lifelike indoor movies use 
Ansco Triple S Pan Reversible—a super¬ 
fast film that makes it easy to get 
sparkling, clear home movies under 
artificial illumination. 

Because of Triple S Pan’s extreme 


speed, you can use less artificial light¬ 
ing—move your lights farther away. 
Result? Your subject relaxes. Your baby 
smiles with glee. 

Indoors or out, Triple S Pan’s tre¬ 
mendous speed lets you stop down for 
extra depth of field. You keep your sub¬ 
ject in needle-sharp focus over a much 
wider range. 


You’ll be delighted, too, with the 
pleasing contrast of your screen images. 
See how Ansco Triple S Pan Reversible 
Film helps to give your home movies 
that “professional” look. 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 

A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. “From Research to 
Reality” 


INSIST ON fin s CO 8 and 16mm TRIPLE S PAN FILM 
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Organize Your Editing 

Good editing depends not only upon the footage included 
in the final cut, but also upon that which is left out. 

By CHARLES LORING 


A ctually it is quite easy to organize 
the editing of your films in such a 
way that the cutting becomes no chore 
at all. It can even be a very pleasant and 
creative experience if you don’t let it 
overwhelm you. There is a mechanical 
or formula routine which is followed by 
professional cutters and which the ama¬ 
teur movie maker can adapt very con¬ 
veniently to his own use. 

Idealy the editing of a film should 
begin even before the shooting stage. 
If the cameraman will roughly outline 
sequences of scenes that he wants to 
shoot in a certain locale, he will not only 
save film and insure better continuity, 
but he will also be able to do quite a 
lot of his cutting in the camera—thus 
reducing the editing chore to a minimum. 
If such a scene list is made out in 
advance or at the time of shooting, have 
it handy as a guide when editing. 

The first step in the organization of 
your cutting is to arrange the various 
rolls of film in order as shot and give 
each a consecutive number. Then project 
each roll or run through a viewer. If 
scenes were not “slated” during shoot¬ 
ing, an identifying number should be 
scratched on the emulsion side of the 
first few frames of each scene. Badly- 
exposed or discard scenes should be 
marked so they can easily be culled out 


later. As the rolls are thus previewed, 
another descriptive list should be made 
of the scenes in chronological order, using 
the identifying numbers, and giving a 
brief resume of the camera angle of and 
the action in each shot. For example, the 
designation of one random scene might 
read: Scene 28 - LS - Uncle Jack in 
motorboat pulling away from shore to¬ 
ward camera . If you recall the action of 
your footage, brief descriptions such as 
this will serve to clearly establish the 
scenes when you start to assemble them 
later. 

When all scenes on all of the rolls 
have been catalogued in this manner, 
you are ready to start “breaking them 
dowm.” This consists of cutting the 
scenes apart and culling out those which 
have been marked for discard. The good 
scenes are carefully rolled up, taking 
special pains to avoid scratching or other 


damage. Each scene thus rolled is secured 
with a rubber band, and a slip of paper 
on which is marked the number of the 
scene is inserted under the band for in¬ 
stant identification. Most amateur film 
editors build or purchase pigeon-hole 
boards divided into 50 or 100 separate 
shallow compartments, each of which 
bears a painted number, similar to that 
shown in accompanying photo. Each 
scene is merely rolled up and placed in 
the compartment corresponding with its 
number. 

Now you are ready for the process 
known as “cutting on paper.” It is here 
that the descriptive scene lists which you 
made in breaking down the film really 
come in handy. Using these lists, you 
arrange and re-arrange the scenes in 
various orders until you achieve a pat¬ 
tern which you feel will have the desired 
continuity. Many editors find it handy 
to make out these lists using a separate 
3x5 card for each scene, so they can be 
shuffled about with greater ease. 

In doing this “paper” cutting, you are 
concerned not only with arranging scenes 
in their logical sequence according to con¬ 
tinuity of action, but you are also inter¬ 
ested in getting as much variety and pace 
into the editing as possible. You should 
see to it that each sequence is w T ell estab¬ 
lished with a long shot, and that the 
locale is also re-established from time to 
time with a similar shot. You should 
endeavor to use your closeups for full 
effect, placing them where the action 
requires a close view of the subject for 
clarity or variety. Where it appears that 
you have left gaps in the continuity dur¬ 
ing shooting, scan vour scene list for re¬ 
lated scenes that may be used as cutaway 
shots to bridge these gaps. 

Incidentally, there is no better way to 
learn how to cover a subject fully from 
the standpoint of continuity than to do 
your own editing. In the cutting room 
you will quickly learn what shots you 
neglected to make, and why these shots 
are so vital to a smooth flow of action. 

(Continued on Page 3 q6 ) 



A WELL ORGANIZED editing table showing two of the important features mentioned in Mr. 
Loring's article: the pigeon-hole film strip holder immediately above film viewer, and muslin sack 
film receptacle and pinning rack, left-center. Adequate tools make a simple task of film editing. 
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Advantages Of Variable Shutters 
In 16mm. Cine Photography 

By JOHN FORBES 
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P erhaps the least understood feature 
of the cine camera is the shutter. 
How it functions, what its effect is on 
the exposure, and the comparative re¬ 
sults to be obtained with shutters of 
various size openings is something that 
is rarely considered by the novice cine- 
fimer. But to the advanced 16mm. 
movie maker, all this is quite important, 
even though his camera may only feature 
a shutter of the fixed type. 

To describe briefly the functions of 
the cine camera shutter, when we expose 
a frame of cine film, the film is held 
motionless in the camera for a fraction 
of a second. Before the next frame can 
be exposed, the film must be advanced 
in the gate in order to bring an un¬ 
exposed frame in place for the next 
exposure. During this advance of the 
film, the light coming through the lens 
must be cut off momentarily, and this is 
the function of the shutter. In most 
16mm. cameras the shutter is of the ro¬ 
tary disc type. Part of the disc is cut 
away to permit the passage of light to 
the film for the exposure. The disc shut¬ 
ter rotates continuously as the camera is 
operated. 

Obviously, the larger the opening of 
the shutter, the more light reaches each 
frame of film and consequently the 
greater is the period of exposure. But 
there are some definitely limiting fac¬ 
tors. Most important of these is the 
mechanical problem of moving the film. 
During the period between the exposure 
of two successive frames (that is, the 
time period during which the shutter is 
“closed”), the film must be started, 
moved, then stopped dead. Clearly, if 


the open part of the shutter is large, the 
film must accelerate, move and de¬ 
celerate very quickly. If the open sector 
of the shutter is smaller, the film can 
be moved more slowly and, accordingly, 
more gently. But we pay for this less 
strenuous movement by getting less light 
for the exposure. 

What has all this to do with ordi¬ 
nary camerawork, you may ask, remem¬ 
bering, of course, that changing speeds 
and shutter openings are possible only 
with a few cine cameras. Well to ex¬ 
plain further, suppose we have an or¬ 
dinary still camera and the estabished 
exposure for a given shot is f/8 at 1/25 
second. If we shorten the exposure time 
to 1 /50 second, we will have to open 
up the lens a corresponding amount— 
to f/5.6—in order to secure the same 
exposure. 

It’s the same in cine camera work. 
Suppose we are using one of the popu¬ 
lar cine cameras which has a shutter 
opening of 204°. This gives an exposure 
interval of 1/27 second at 16 f.p.s. 
If we shoot a scene with this camera 
and find that f/8 is the right stop to 
use, the resultant exposure will be dif¬ 
ferent from what another cine photog¬ 
rapher would secure with a camera 
having a smaller shutter opening. Let’s 
say the other photographer’s camera has 
a shutter giving a 1/48 second exposure. 
If he is to match our exposure on the 
scene, he will have to shoot it at f/6.7 
(or lens stop nearest this figure, i.e. 
f/6.3). If we, with our 1/27 sec. shut¬ 
ter, are shooting at f/2.5, the other 
filmer will have to open up to f/1.9 to 
get comparable results; and if we are 


shooting at f/1.9, the other fellow with 
the faster shutter (giving less exposure 
per interval) won’t be able to shoot the 
scene successfully at all, for he would 
have to use a lens opening of f/1.1 to 
match our exposure. 

Another point to consider is that by 
using the smaller lens stop, the lens will 
have much greater depth of focus than 
would the lens on a camera with a 
smaller shutter opening; and this dif¬ 
ference would be increasingly noticeable 
as the lens was opened wider or focused 
on nearer objects, as for closeups. 

On the other hand, in the matter of 
getting clear pictures of fast-moving ob¬ 
jects, the camera with the smaller shut¬ 
ter opening offers a distinct advantage. 
It affords a shorter exposure interval 
and this in turn means that fast moving 
objects will have less time to move during 
an exposure, and consequently less blurr 
will result. 

Obviously, the solution to the shutter 
problem for the advanced amateur’s 
cine camera is the adjustable shutter, 
same as found on standard 35mm. mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. This would per¬ 
mit adjusting the shutter opening to 
suit the shot. All professional 35mm. 
cameras used in the studios have variable 
shutters and most of them allow adjust¬ 
ing the shutter opening while the camera 
is running, if necessary. This has proven 
a very valuable adjunct in shooting 
scenes where the camera moves in and 
out of dark areas, or for trick effects 
where speed of a person or an object 
is to be altered without stopping the 
camera. 

Of the 16mm. cine cameras in popu¬ 
lar use today, two are provided with 
variable shutters, adjusted manualy by 
the operator—the Eastman Cine-Kodak 
Special and the Pathe “Super 16.” 
This feature has been used mainly for 
making fades and lap dissolves, but it 
presents other cinematic possibilities also. 

Here are some of the ways 16mm. 
cinefilmers may benefit their cinematog¬ 
raphy by varying the shutter opening— 
ways that the professional cinematog¬ 
rapher long ago employed to improve 
the quality of his camera work: 



204° - 1/27 Sec. 


180° - 1/32 Sec. 


135° - 1/42 Sec. 


Relative exposure intervals afforded by camera shutters of various size. The smaller the 
shutter opening, the faster the shutter "speed" with greater ability to "stop" action. 


50° - 1/115 Sec. 
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Most obvious, of course, is the making 
of fades and lap-dissolves. This in itself 
justifies the variable shutter as standard 
equipment on the advanced amateur’s 
cine camera. 

Next, and much more important, is 
the control of exposure without altering 
lens setting. Remember, reducing the 
lens opening increases depth of focus, 
and increasing the aperture size reduces 
depth. Such changes between closely re¬ 
lated scenes are not pleasing; and when 
light fluctuations, such as a cloud pass¬ 
ing over the sun, for example, make 
such changes necessary within a scene, 
they are doubly objectionable. By con¬ 
trolling the light with the shutter, such 
depth of focus contrasts can be avoided. 

If, for instance, we refer to the chart 
on page 144 of the new 1950 edition of 
the American Cinematographer Hand¬ 
book, we see that if we are shooting on 
one of those days, say, when small clouds 
are obscuring the sun, we can set our 
lens at, say, f/8.3 and the shutter at 
90° and get the same exposure as though 
we shot at f/11.3 with the shutter 
opened to 170°. With cameras having a 
variable shutter, when a cloud suddenly 
appears to reduce the light falling on 
the scene, the exposure can be kept uni- 
iorm (in relation to preceding shots) by 
simply opening the shutter to a wider 
aperture. If the clouded light would be 
.a normal f/8.3, all we need to,wdo is 
open the shutter to 170° and we get the 
effect of increasing the exposure to the 
proper value without changing quality 
of our picture. 

The same procedure may be followed 
in panoraming and in making moving 
camera (follow) shots. Suppose we are 
following a person with the camera, 
walking from bright sunlight into heavy 
shade. Let’s say there is a good three- 
stops difference in the exposures between 
the lightest and darkest areas of the 
scene. We can begin the sunlit end of 
the shot with the camera lens open three 
stops wider than normal—say f/5.6— 
..and the shutter closed down to about 
50°. As our;subject moves into the shade, 
the shutter is opened up to an aperture 
of 170°. Throughout the shot, both ex¬ 
posure and quality of picture will be 
uniform, for we offset the changing light 
by increasing exposure time from 1/115 
to 1/34 second. The same expedient will 
also prove useful in super-speed “slow- 
motion” shots*, .as. well as in . making ., 
undercranked 'fast-action scenes. 

Finally, the controllable (variable) 
shutter will prove its worth in scenes 
of fast moving action. By reducing size 
of the shutter aperture, exposure time is 
cut, resulting in crisp, blurrless pictures. 
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For your 16 mm. educational 
film requirements 
use Precision ... 

• Over a decade of 16 mm. in¬ 
dustrial film printing in black 
and white and color. 

• Fine grain developing of all 
negatives and prints. 

• Scientific control in sound 
track processing. 

• 100% optically printed tracks. 

• Expert timing for exposure 
correction in black & white or 
color. 

• Step printing for highest pic¬ 
ture quality. 

• Special production effects. 

• Exclusively designed Maurer 
equipment. 

• Personal service. 



. no wonder more and more 
of the best 16 mm. films today 
are processed at... 


PRECISION 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St., 

New York 19, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 




Entry Blanks Now Available For 
American Cinematographer’s 1951 
Amateur Motion Picture Competition 

Judging and classification of films begins 
December 1st. Contest closes March 1, 1951. 


M ovie amateurs from all over the 
world will compete in American 
Cinematographer’s 1951 Annual Ama¬ 
teur Motion Picture Competition. Un¬ 
like last year’s contest, participants do 
not have to be a member of nor be spon¬ 
sored by an Amateur Movie Club. This 
year, contestants will enter their films 
direct. 

Inquiries regarding contest rules have 
been received from amateur movie 
makers in Britain, Holland, Italy, South 
Africa, France, India and Japan—indi¬ 
cating the widespread interest in AC’s 
1951 competition. 

There are to be ten trophy awards 
this year for the ten best films submitted 
in the competition— ten American Cine¬ 
matographer Awards presented by the 
American Society of Cinematographers. 

Contest rules are simple: 

Each entry must be wholly amateur 
produced, except for any titles and film 
laboratory w r ork. Any sound accompani¬ 
ment must be recorded exclusively by the 
entrant and/ or his amateur associates. 

Film length limited as follows: 8mm., 
400 feet; 16mm., 800 feet. 

Each film reel and its container must 
be plainly and securely labeled with own¬ 
er’s name and address. 

Films originating outside the conti¬ 
nental United States should be securely 
wrapped or boxed, preferably in carriers 
which may be used for their return. Also, 
necessary arrangements should be made 
that will insure films passing all neces¬ 


sary customs and export-import regula¬ 
tions on their return. 

All films must be shipped on reels and 
in cans to contest headquarters in Holly¬ 
wood, fully prepaid. Entry blank should 
be mailed to contest chairman in advance 
of sending films. There is no entry fee 
for contest films. 

Upon close of competition, all films 
received will be returned via Express col¬ 
lect and insured (in the United States). 
Contestants residing outside the United 
States should make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements in advance for the return of 
their films in keeping with their coun¬ 
try’s postal and import regulations. 

Fees for return postage and insurance 
for foreign films should be sent contest 
chairman with entry blank. In most in¬ 
stances an International Postal Money 
Order will be the simplest way to handle 
this. 

Films may be submitted on or after 
December 1, 1950. Closing date of com¬ 
petition is midnight, March 1, 1951. 
Results will be published in the April, 
1951 issue of American Cinematogra¬ 
pher. 

As in the past the panel of judges 
who will evaluate films in this year’s 
competition will be six prominent Hol¬ 
lywood directors of photography—all 
members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers and each an 8mm. or 
16mm. movie making enthusiast. 

Qualify your entry early by mailing 
in your entry blank without delay. Write 
today for your entry blank, using the 
coupon below. 


Contest Chairman, 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 

1782 No. Orange Drive, 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Sir: Kindly send me official entry blank for AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 
1951 Amateur Motion Picture Competition. I plan to enter an 8mm_/16mm_ 

film, length_ft. 

Name_ 

Address- 

C i ty_Zone-State- 

Country-- 
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Small GYRO Tripod 


1 Th is light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
% with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
M and costlier tripods now in use. 

_ 1 New, small size GYRO tripod handles 

VE % all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Y c\e M Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
tX m Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe- 
; P er ; m cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
* a rC M with 400' magazine. It features Super 
e i S Mrwe m Smooth Pan fir Tilt Action. 

!e ' V at m 

ged 3 M Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever, 

arm dr ' ve M Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 

errrv \\s m adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 

e \tcb M 3 different positions on tripod head for op- 

* r W' a J^d M erator’s convenience or extreme tilt work. 
D er c ° ve V Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
^ warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either 3 /s or Va inch 
camera screw. 

— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

Baby Tripods • 3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags • "Hi-Hats' 
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ORDER YOUR 



35 mm. 


* 


GROUND GLASS HOWf 


Furnished in Plastic Container with 
Instructions on how to use. 

Every Cameraman in Motion Pic¬ 
ture Production for TV MUST 
own one. 

Carry a spare in your pocket at 
all times. 



PRICE: 

$24.50 


DELIVERED: 


Via AIR MAIL or 
Via AIR EXPRESS 


We pay all mailing charges 


» 


Delivery 24 hours after receipt of your 
order. ^ 

Write for descriptive literature of our 
complete line of viewer ground glasses. 


Air Mail or Wire your Order to 


GREINER GLASS INDUSTRIES 
COMPANY 

781 East 142nd St. # New York 54, N.Y. 



PHOTOVOLT 

SOUND-TRACK and COLOR 

DENSITOMETER 


A photoelectric precision instrument 
for 

• Exact measurement of density 
on the sound-track of 35 and 
16 mm. motion picture film. 

• Accurate evaluation of sensito- 
metric tablets. 

• Tone analysis on color film. 

Simple and Fast in Operation 

$395.— 

Write for Bulletin #245 to 

PHOTOVOLT CORP. 

95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


FILMS FOR TV 

(Continued from Page 3J7) 

photography” is characterized by an em¬ 
phasis on close-ups, with a correspond¬ 
ing avoidance of extreme long shots. 
Extreme contrasts in lighting have given 
way to a modeled, but relatively flat 
lighting that rarely goes beyond a ratio 
of 4 to i. Sets and costumes are designed 
in such a way as to avoid the use of solid 
blacks and whites, two tones which in 
the extreme tend to cause an effect 
known as “bleeding.” Moving camera 
shots are still used, but the horizontal 
pan and tilt have given way to dolly 
movement straight in to or out from the 
set. There is a reversal in dramatic 
approach in that performers are now 
urged to play to the camera. 

This new approach to cinematography 
has been adapted not only to commer¬ 
cials, but to entertainment films con¬ 
ceived especially for showing on tele¬ 
vision. Several series of dramatic, comic 
and western films using this technique 
already have been completed, and a 
great many more are slated for early 
production. 

One of the most skillfully produced 
series made especially for television is 
“The Lone Ranger,” produced by Apex 
Film Corp. and adapted from the famous 
radio series of the same name. The 
technical excellence of this film series, 
which was photographed by Mack Steng- 
ler, A.S.C., is the result of a good deal 
of experimentation carried on before ac¬ 
tual shooting began. Various camera 
effects and treatments were tried and 
the results projected on a closed tele¬ 
vision circuit, so that a true appraisal of 
the film’s video rendition could be made. 
While a certain number of long shots 
are an integral requirement of a west¬ 
ern film, these are held to a minimum 
and are often drawn from a stock shot 
library of such scenes shot economically 
all at the same time on location. Other 
“exteriors” are shot on the sound stage 
using a standard set which can be ap¬ 
proached from many angles for variety. 
A huge cyclorama skillfully painted to 
simulate a cloud-filled sky often forms 
an excellent background for these scenes. 

The “Ranger” series makes good use 
of close-ups and emphasizes action while 
managing to keep that action within the 
bounds of relatively tight compositions. 
Each episode for a 30 minute time slot 
is filmed in two days, and when one is 
finished another is begun immediately— 
resulting in a production average of 
three films a week. At this writing 78 
separate episodes have been completed. 
Detailed pre-planning plus unusual 
teamwork between cast and crew have 






permitted this prodigious schedule with¬ 
out any loss of production quality. 

From a successful series such as “The 
Long Ranger” can be drawn several 
guideposts to efficient film production for 
television—and indeed it will be neces¬ 
sary to adopt such an approach at least 
until the FCC freeze on new stations is 
lifted. With only 100 stations as pos¬ 
sible outlets for any film, the budget 
factor becomes most important—and it 
becomes correspondingly clear that such 
films cannot be shot with the production 
value and apparent lavishness of the 
Hollywood entertainment feature. 

Pre-planning is the key to successful 
TV film production. All programming 
for television is set up in units of 13, 
26 or 52—and the planning for a series 
must be done on an overall basis. A basic 
formula must be established and adhered 
to throughout, so that the scripts will 
have certain common denominators while 
retaining enough variety to allow each 
episode to stand alone as a separate unit 
of entertainment. The basic formula, 
however, will allow the grouping of 
sets and set-ups for economy in shooting. 
Personnel expenses can be held to a mini¬ 
mum by similarly grouping sequences 
requiring an unusually large cast or 
crew. But such economics cannot be 
effected without detailed overall pre¬ 
planning. An extra bit of time spent at 
this stage will pay off many times when 
production gets under way. 

In searching for rapid and economical 
shooting procedures, several filming tech¬ 
niques have been adapted from the 
methods we use in staging live shows. 
Some stations, particularly in their day¬ 
time programming, use only one tele¬ 
vision camera on certain low-budget 
shows. The method is far from ideal, 
artistically speaking—and it requires a 
cameraman figuratively mounted on 
roller skates to keep up with the de¬ 
mands of moving in and out to follow 
the action. However, they do manage 
to get shows on the air in this man¬ 
ner, while holding production costs to a 
minimum. 

This method, with certain refine¬ 
ments, can quite successfully be adapted 
to filming for television. Stated in simple 
terms, a script is broken down for shoot¬ 
ing in such a way that individual se¬ 
quences which would ordinarily be fur¬ 
ther broken dowm into separate scenes, 
are instead filmed in a single “take” last¬ 
ing anywhere from two to ten minutes. 
Variety and the illusion of separate 
shots is achieved by dollying in and out, 
and by panning with the action through¬ 
out the take. This system has the basic 
advantage of allowing the filming of a 
considerable part of the script all in one 
fell swoop, so to speak—and if properly 
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U. S. AIR FORCES EQUIPMENT 


CAMERAS 

BELL & HOWELL 70 DA 16mm. x 100' ca¬ 
pacity .$175.00 

AKELEY CAMERA AND TRIPOD, 35mm 
electric operation, 12 or 24 volt, or hand-op¬ 
erated; speeds of 16, 24, 32 and 48 f.p.s.; 
matched objective and view finder lenses 
mounted together; complete with following 
accessories: Carl Zeiss Tessar lens and matched 
viewing lens, 50mm f/2.7; Bausch & Lomb 
telephoto lens and viewing lens, 41 / 2 " f/4.5, 
three Akeley 200' magazines; Akeley Tripod; 
Akeley electrice motor drive, 12 or 24 volt, 
complete with cable; power pack, 12 volt, in 

case. Price Complete.$450.00 

CHRONIK BROS. 35 mm camera, case....$40.00 
DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or 
hand crank. B&L 50mm f/3.5 lens.$95.00 

UNIVERSAL 35MM, hand crank, single lens 
turret and 100 ft. magazine.$75.00 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C, 35mm, 3 lens turret, 
100' Universal Model C magazine.$125.00 

JEROME B-2, 35mm x 200' capacity, 3 lens 
turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 per 
second, or automatic time delays up to 30 min. 
Also operates as conventional camera..$135.00 

BELL & HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND 
FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive. 50' magazine, 
16, 32, 64 frames. 35mm f/3.5 lens with 
viewer, portable power pack.$69.50 

DE BRIE LE PARVO (MODEL K). All metal 
35mm hand crank. Provision for electric drive, 
pilot pin registration, variable rotary shutter, 
sDeed of 8, 16, and 24 frames per second. 
Direct focus on film or ground glass. Sunshade. 
Erect imaae viewfinder. "Through-the-lens" 
viewer. 400' maqazines. Complete with Zeiss 
Tessar 50mm f/3.5; Dallmever Kinematograph, 
50mm f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 75mm f/3.5; Zeiss 
Tessar, 35mm f/3.5; 7 each 400' magazines, 
leather carrying case; leather case for cam¬ 
era .$475.00 

EASTMAN KODAK TRACKING CAMERA 

electric .$325.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO "K", with electric 
motor. For instrument panel recording $375.00 

MISSILE TEST CAMERA, with eight Zeiss Tessar 
lenses, 9.5cm, f/3.5 .$925.00 

MITCHELL AND AKELEY THEODOLITES, 

New.Quotation on Request 

BELL & HOWELL FILMO AUTOLOAD $125.00 

MITCHELL LENSES IN MOUNT 

B&L BALTAR, 25mm f/2.3.$145.00 

COOKE SPEED PANCHRO, 25mm f/2....$l65.00 

ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 33.50 

B&L RAYTAR, 40mm f/2.3.$135.00 

GOERZ HYPAR, 15/ a " f/3.5.$ 38.50 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR, 50mm f/1.3 .$195.0C 

BAUSCH & LOMB, 50mm f/2.7.$ 67.50 

BALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 95.00 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$ 85.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 40mm f/2.$ 95.00 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC ANASTIGMAT, 

75mm f/2.$ 90.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 41 / 2 " f/2.5.$ 95.00 

DALLMEYER DALLON, 

14" f/5.6 telephoto.$225.00 

MITCHELL VIEWFINDER OBJECTIVES $ 45.00 


BELL & HOWELL EYEMO LENSES 
IN MOUNT 

MEYER PRIMOTAR, 30mm f/3.5.$ 45.00 

COOKE, Cinema, 47mm f/2.5.$120.00 

EYMAX, TELEPHOTO, 10" f/4.5-'.$120.00 

DALLMEYER, 10" f/5.6. .$150.00 

CARL ZEISS 16.5 cm, focusing mount $125.00 
COOKE KINIC 2" f/2.8, focusing mount $75.00 

EYEMAX 2" f/4.5.$ 29.50 

EYEMAX 6" f/4.5.$ 78.00 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE LENS, 2".$ 12.00 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE LENS, 4" $ 13.00 

16MM AND 35MM EQUIPMENT 
POLOROID VARIABLE FILTER, 3" diameter In 
leaf-type mounting bracket...$5.00 

PORTABLE REFRIGERATED FILM STORAGE 
VAULTS, 9 cubic ft. 30" x 60" x 36". 1 10 volt, 
complete with compressor and motor....$250.00 
TEMPRITE DEHUMIDIFYING FILM DRYER, 
4' to 8' per minute; two H.P. refrigeration unit, 
110-120 volt, 38" x 24" x 82". New....$775.00 
BELL & HOWELL EYEMO IDENTIFICATION 
RECORDER AND TITLER, 35mm. Facilitates 
titling and identification of film In the field 

or on location. New.$8.95 

EYEMO CARRYING CASE, for Model K or 
Model Q (specify type when ordering). $12.50 
SIMPLEX SOUND PROJECTOR, 35mm sound 
projectors and rectifiers, Model SP. Projection 

lens, B&L 5.5". Per pair.$1 100.00 

(Many other types of Simplex, Holmes, de Vry, 
Bell & Howell, Ampro, Victor, RCA, and other 
35mm and 16mm projectors in stock.) 
ASHCROFT ARC LIGHTHOUSE * (THEATRE 
MODEL SUPREX), 30 to 65 amps with 14" 

glass reflector, per pair.$175.00 

STRONG ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE MO¬ 
DEL). 15 amp, per pair.$150.00 

FILM TRANSPORT CASES, vulcanized fibre, 

with reinforced corners 

16mmx 800' .$ .98 

16mm x 1600' .$1.98 

35mm x 800' (Steel) .$1.45 

PROJECTION SCREENS: A complete line of 
beaded and plain screens with and without 
stands. Quotations on request. 

MITCHELL VIEW FINDER.$295.00 

ADAPTER MOUNT, NATIONAL CINE, 

to adapt above to pancake Akeley.$ 65.00 

MITCHELL COMBINATION MATTE BOX 

and sunshade with supporting arm.$195.00 

NATIONAL CINE 12-VOLT BATTERY 

CASE, (PH403).$ 14.00 

MITCHELL ACCESSORIES CARRYING 
CASE, compartmented for view finder, 

matte box, motor, extra equipment.$ 29.50 

MITCHELL MOTOR CARRYING CASE $ 14.00 
MITCHELL MAGAZINE CARRYING 

CASE for two 1000' magazines.$ 18.50 

BELL & HOWELL MAGAZINE CASE, 

for two 400' magazines.$ 12.50 

NEUMADE FILM CLEANING MACHINE, 

electric (specify 16mm or 35mm).$195.00 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER .$250.00 

EK FILM WAXING MACHINES, electric $185.00 
BELL & HOWELL SHIFTOVERS, (align¬ 
ment gauges), mfd. by Camera Equip¬ 
ment Company. Chrome finish. New $ 48.50 
BUFIT. The sensational new film leader with 
a special polishing rouge bonded to its surface. 
Keeps camera and projector apertures "sparkle 
bright" and free of dirt. Eliminates film scratch. 
16mm Kit. Double or single perforated $4.50 ea. 
35mm Kit .$5.00 ea. 


ANIMATION STANDS 

ACME ANIMATION STAND. Completely re¬ 


built .$3500.00 

ROTOSCOPE PROJECTOR, Acme, $1800.00 

TRIPODS AND DOLLIES 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD. Standard height, with 

bowl. For heavy cameras.$125.00 


AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD AND HEAD, with 
friction control for pan and tilt, standard 
height, complete. For heavy cameras....$185.00 
AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD. Standard height, 

less head. For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY STANDARD TRIPOD. Less head. 

For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY GYRO TRIPOD. Less head. For 

heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD AND HEAD. Standard 
height, with gyro movement for smooth pan 
and tilt. Complete. For heavy camera....$395.00 
BELL & HOWELL PROFESSIONAL TRIPOD. 

Complete with head and pan handle.$ 98.50 

DIETZGEN TRANSIT TRIPOD. Suitable for 
heavy-duty camera tripod. Can be converted 

with very slight changes.$15.00 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD. Standard height, all metal. 

telescoping legs. New .$15.95 

SALTZMAN TRIPOD DOLLY (MODEL 500 
M.B.T.). Heavy-duty. Collapsible extensions ex¬ 
tend from 20" to 36" spread. Mounted on ball 
casters. Three leveling screws for locking 

dolly in position. New.$45.00 

PROFESSIONAL HI-HATS. Mfg. by Camera 

Equipment Co. New .$22.50 

RIES TRIPOD, Model A, standard height, fric¬ 
tion control tor pan and tilt.$65.00 

FILM DEVELOPING MACHINES 

PATCO 16mm or 35mm x 200' capacity, 110 
volt. Complete with motor, three stainless steel 

tanks and reel assembly .$85.00 

MORSE G-3 8mm, 16mm or 35mm x 100' ca¬ 
pacity, daylight tank. All processing and re¬ 
versal operations in one tank..$18.50 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY DAYLIGHT 
TEST STRIP DEVELOPER vacuum bottle, solu¬ 
tion tanks (3 each), adapter for attaching 
Mitchell or Bell & Howell 35mm magazines 
directly to change box; arm sleeves for readily 

processing test strips.$29.50 

HOUSTON K-lA (SIMILAR TO MODEL 11) 
16mm automatic film processing unit. Each 
step controlled for proper exposure and solu¬ 
tion temperature; self-contained unit requiring 
no extra equipment; processes black and white, 
negative, positive, or reversal at speeds up to 

20' Der minute. Like New.$2,950.00 

HOUSTON 35mm FILM DEVELOPER. Complete 
film processing unit, the standard of all 35mm 
automatic developing outfits. Processes black 
and white, negative, and positive at speeds up 

to 20' per minute.$8,950.00 

DEEP TANK for processing 16mm or 35mm 
film, two racks per tank, accommodates 200' 

of film each; Grade 1 select Cypress.$35.00 

HOUSTON 16mm COLOR MACHINE, Model 
ASCM. Color, positive, negative, and reversal. 
Fifteen feet per minute reversal. Thir+v-five 
feet per minute positive and neoative .$5,950.00 
STINEMAN DEVELOPING OUTFITS. 

200' capacity .$ 97.50 

FILM DRYERS 

STINEMAN 16mm or 35mm collapsible drying 
rack: 4' x 4' set up; capacity 200'. Ambient 

air dryer. New.$ 8.50 

MORSE A-8 (M-30) for 8mm, 16mm or 35mm 
x 50' capacity. Hand-operated by winding film 
onto areated collapsible reel. Ambient air dry¬ 
er. Complete with carrying case.$16.50 


All equipment listed is new or fully reconditioned. California purchasers please include 3% State Tax. All quotations f.o.b. Mail 
orders filled upon receipt. Cashier's check or M.O. with order. Please include 25% deposit with C.O.D. orders. 

Teletype: DAC (MORE COOGAN SPECIALS ON PAGE 394) Cable Address: GORDENT 












































































A completely NEW 16mm. Professional Camera 


THE WRAPS ARE OFF! A new professional 
16mm. camera with radically new features im¬ 
portant to every commercial, educational and 
television film producer. The NORD insures top 
photographic results under most adverse filming 
conditions. The result of five years of careful 
research and development, this camera has all 
the desirable features you require including: 

• New type intermittent for rock-steady pic¬ 
tures plus perfect precision registration so im¬ 
portant for multiple exposure work. Movement 
cannot perforate film, is self-engaging. To 
thread camera, merely place film in raceway, 
close gate and turn camera over. Feed finger 
finds perforations automatically. 

• Rack-over devoid of structural weaknesses. 
No dovetails. Permanent alignment with no 
adjustments. Rack-over completely sealed in 
camera—a boon to location use. 


• Direct focusing and lineup through the "tak¬ 
ing" lens. No ground glass obscures detail. 
Gives brilliant erect image of full field, magni¬ 
fied. Focusing microscope for critical examina¬ 
tion of image. 

• 240° shutter insures lighting economy—two 
lights do work of three. 

• Removable aperture plate insures "whisker- 
free" frame lines. 

• Priced under $2,500. 

Write For Bulletin Giving Complete Description 

THE NORD COMPANY 

254 FIRST AVENUE, NORTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PRECISION "T” STOP LENS CALIBRATION 

Transmission calibration of all type of lenses, any focal length, latest method 
accepted by Motion Picture Industry and Standards Committee of SMPE. 

Equalize your lens stop on all focal lengths for proper exposure 
density by having them “T” Stop calibrated now. 

LENSES COATED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL TV COATING — PROMPT SERVICE. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 

HITIERfl & 

duipiueiit (0. 

1600 BRORDUJRB 

\ n€uu yoRK cuy 


Art Reeves' New Addresss 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Only Art Reeves Can Sell The Ne<w Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


V' 

► 


► 

► 

► 


If you are interested in television photography or cinematography for films for television, 
don't miss a single issue of the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Subscribe today, using 
postage-paid order form enclosed with this issue. $3.00 yearly in U. S. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 1782 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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filmed, a great smoothness of continuity 
can result. 

However, the above mentioned method 
cannot be approached haphazardly if 
any degree of professional quality is to 
be achieved. On the contrary, the script 
must be very carefully analyzed and all 
camera stops (individual compositions) 
plotted to complement the action to best 
advantage. If there is a certain subtle 
bit of action, for example, one must 
make sure that the camera will be in 
close-up position at that point in order 
to present that action clearly and force¬ 
fully. It goes without saying that each 
sequence should be thoroughly rehearsed 
in advance so that action and camera 
will coincide, camera movement will be 
smooth, and follow-focus will be ac¬ 
curate. If slight fluffs are made during 
the filming of long sequences, these bits 
can be “picked up” by separate shots 
from a different angle, and spliced in to 
the master scene later. 

The multiple-camera technique of 
shooting with three or more cameras 
simultaneously is gaining favor. The in¬ 
creased cost of a triple camera crew is 
more than offset by economies in time, 
salaries of principal players, and general 
everhead expense. Using this method 
30 minute shows can be shot in a sur¬ 
prisingly short time, assuming they are 
fully rehearsed. 

The usual method is to set up two 
stationary cameras at different angles 
and with different focal length lenses. 
A third camera is mounted on a dolly 
to move in and out during shooting. 
Obviously, it is quite difficult to light 
for three separate angles at the same 
time—but a suitable compromise has 
been found possible by those successfully 
working with this method. The result, 
when edited, has the somewhat static 
quality of the average live show, speak¬ 
ing camerawise, but a great deal of 
action can be filmed with a variety of 
angles in the shortest possible time, 
and—granted that the subject matter 
is entertaining enough—a great many 
shows of simple format can be economi¬ 
cally filmed in this way. 

The future of film in television is 
very optimistic in view of the greatly 
increased activity in this field. The de¬ 
mand for good films shot especially for 
television grows steadily day by day. 
The very nature of the medium requires 
a continuous flow of fresh material. 
Basically a visual medium, television 
already leans heavily upon the technical 
cinematic know-how developed through 
many years of motion picture production. 
The future of television and the future 
of the motion picture unquestionably lie 
in parallel paths which grow steadily 
closer each day. 
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SAVE THE SURFACE 

(Continued from Page 382) 

above, one might also make the observa¬ 
tion that the glossy lacquer coating may 
contribute to projection quality by added 
brilliance to the projected image. Oil 
does not harm lacquer coated film, and 
it can be wiped off easily without damage 
to the film. In similar fashion, finger 
prints can be cleaned easily from lacquer 
coated film. 

A surface coating with all the protec¬ 
tive attributes and advantages already 
discussed may be presumed to be ex¬ 
pensive in application. On the contrary, 
lacquer coating is so inexpensive that 
every film maker, film library, and dis¬ 
tributor hardly can afford to do with¬ 
out it. Lecturers, particularly those who 
project original Kodachrome films with 
their talks, now are able to screen these 
films indefinitely when lacquer coated. 
In these instances, such films must be 
coated immediately after they have been 
processed and before they have been 
edited or screened for the first time. 
Coating of both sides of such films pre¬ 
sents an additional problem in splicing 
in that both the emulsion side and the 
base sides of the film ends must be 
scraped before applying cement. 

The question often asked is “To what 
extent does such lacquer coating itself 
become scratched?” or “Does such coat¬ 
ing scratch more or less readily than 
normal film surfaces?” Laboratory com¬ 
parisons have indicated that coated films 
have the same scratch resistance as un¬ 
treated films. However, without a single 
exception, the experience with these 
coated films in the field have indicated 
that they are definitely more resistant to 
abrasion than uncoated films. 

Two well equipped companies offer¬ 
ing this film coating service to both 
16mm. and 35mm. film users are The 
Larsen Company on the Pacific Coast 
and Escar Motion Picture Service, Inc., 
in the east. The former is located in the 
Pathe Laboratory, 6823 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood; the Escar company 
is situated at 7315 Carnegie Ave., Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

Escar’s coating machine, which is pic¬ 
tured here, consists of a chamber in 
which the stock to be coated is placed, 
wound on a reel, then driven past a 
roller-wick lacquer applicator. The film 
then moves into a drying chamber, in 
which clean air-flow and temperature are 
rigidly controlled, and finally emerges 
on an external takeup reel. Here the 
amount of lacquer applied is under pre¬ 
cise control at all times. 

The Larsen Company offers special 
coatings for originals, release prints and 
lecture films. They recently made a field 




COLOR BLOW-UP 

TO 



ANSCO 

OR 


DUPONT 




ACME 

OPTICAL 

PRINTERS 


For Quick Precision Service 


Outstanding technical ability plus the finest technical equipment are com¬ 
bined to give you the finest optical service . . . 16mm to 16mm: 16mm 
to 35mm; 35mm to 35mm; 35mm to 16mm animation and slide films. 


CINEMA RESEARCH CORP. 

Harold A. Scheib, Pres. 7002 Romaine 

HU. 2-7464 Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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COOCAN SPECIALS! 

We are proud to offer, in addition to 
the items listed below, and in our larger 
ad on page 348, a complete line of 1 6mm. 
and 35mm. negative and positive stock at 
a fraction of prevailing market prices. 

EDITING AND VIEWING EQUIPMENT 
BELL Gr HOWELL 16MM FILMOTION EDITOR. 

Capacity 2000'. 1 15 volt. Complete with splicer, 
two-speed rewinds, power cord.$85.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL 16MM COMBINATION 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR. Portable unit with 
built-in daylight viewing screen 12" x 12." 

Can be used as standard projector.$85.00 

GRISWOLD SPLICER, 35mm, R-2, New $16.95 
NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter 

with brass hub. New...$6.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 
35mm Model M-37-S. single hub. New....$24.50 
NEUMADE FILM WAXER, 35mm. New....$ 17.50 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 

BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER, 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printing on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 

intensity control .$175.00 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $75.00 

STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LIGHT, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand; focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 

scrims in fitted case.$55.00 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO, 2000 watt Mooul 

Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less lens.$28.50 

BARDWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holds six fluorescent lamps, 

banks swing 360°, can be raised 15'.$69.50 

MOLE-RICHARDSON SOLAR SPOT, (M-R Tvpe 
410), 1000 watt or 2000watt, focusing, 9%' # 
Fresnel lens, double extension stand with 

casters. New.$98.50 

MOLE-RICHARDSON CINELITE, (Type 16), 
500, 1000 watt, double extension stand, casters, 
portable. New .$49.50 

REELS AND CANS 

Reel or can 16mmx 400 ft. used.35c 

Reel or can 16mm x 800 ft. used.89c 

Reel or can 16mm x 1200 ft. used.98c 

Reel or can 16mm x 1600 ft. used.$1.19 

CAMERA AND ANIMATION MOTORS 
MITCHELL 12-VOLT DC variable speed 

motor .$295.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL 12-VOLT DC Studio 

Camera Motor.$295.00 

ACME ANIMATION MOTOR .$475.00 

CAMERA MAGAZINES 

BELL Cr HOWELL 400', metal.$ 58.50 ea. 

BELL Cr HOWELL 400', composition..$ 48.50 ea. 

BELL Cr HOWELL 1000' .$11 5.00 ea. 

MOVIOLAS 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. New.$325.00 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. Recond.265.00 

MOVIOLA, 16MM SOUND. Three heads; sep¬ 
arate sound and picture or composite may be 
run. Model ULPCS. Like New.$1285.00 

See Our BIG AD on Page 391. 

• 

THE COOCAN COMPANY 

3729 No. Cahuenga • No. Hollywood, Cafif. 


EYEMO 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 

With 2" f2.8 Lens and Case; 
late style governor. Guaranteed. 

$250.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

1600 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


test to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
release-coat treatment under actual trade 
conditions. A feature picture was placed 
at their disposal and a portion of it given 
the release-coat treatment at the time of 
release. The entire feature was then put 
into service and shown in all types of 
theatres. At intervals the print was re¬ 
turned to the Larsen laboratory for ex¬ 
amination. Screen tests of the coated and 
uncoated sections clearlv indicated that 


abrasion of the coated portion of the film 
was considerably less than that of the 
untreated portion. 

Considering the tremendous savings 
afforded by such protection, the cost for 
lacquer coating is quite nominal, running 
around one or two Cents per foot. In 
both the Escar and Larsen processes, the 
old protective lacquer coating may be 
removed and the film re-treated to give 
extended service. 


SHOOTING A MEDIEVAL DOCUMENTARY 

(Continued from Page 379) 


in this frying hell, in a desert hundreds 
of miles from anywhere, with the fierce 
sun piercing through so that no one 
could touch our Technicolor blimp with¬ 
out getting a severe burn—not to men¬ 
tion the added heat from my arc lights. 

As we could see outside as well, it 
was necessary to boost my light level up 
to balance the glaring light of the open 
desert. All the usual tricks were used— 
gauze, gelatine, etc., but it was still a 
headache. 

While in the desert, too, we came to 
a night scene to be shot in daylight. 
Blue filters? Neutral density grads? 
Yes, but that glaring desert! And we 
also had to see camp fires burning! 

That scene was really great fun to do. 
I had the whole area—about five acres— 
sprayed black, leaving only circles of 
light sand around the fires to represent 
a glow. Then each group around the 
fires held mirrors, silver and gold papers, 
which they reflected both as a fire effect 
and on their faces! It was a comical 
sight to see in daylight but quite effec¬ 
tive on the screen. 

When we shot in the Sultan Hassan’s 
Palace at Marrakish (where 250 wives 
used to live) I had the same problem: 
extremely bright outside which forced 
me to open my lens wide for difficult in¬ 
terior lighting in a room without any 
studio facilities of any kind. I got away 
with murder on most occasions by shoot¬ 
ing when the sun was obscured by 
clouds and, although the exterior was 
stil over-exposed at wide open aperture* 
the result was equivalent to the sun 
being full out. 

My location lighting equipment was 
small: 2 Mole-Richardson brutes, six 
150-amp. arcs, and a few filler lights, 
powered by a 1000-amp. generator, so 
that I could never use all lamps at once 
and each lamp had to be placed to do its 
very very best. 

It was in the English castles that I 
faced up to most problems. In the ma¬ 
jority of cases I could only have lamps 
outside looking in, sometimes with no 
filler light at all. 


This enforced austerity, however, pro¬ 
duced interesting results; the fact that 
I had so few lamps made the character 
of the lighting simple and realistic. No 
spotrails, therefore no phoney backlight 
effects. I’m sure all cameramen produce 
better work when their backs are to the 
wall. 

To work inside four-walled rodffis 
instead of fully-rigged open sets in a 
studio is certainly a headache, but in¬ 
variably such situations bring a thrill of 
overcoming obstacles that we rarely ex¬ 
perience when pampered with unlimited 
equipment and easy devices on a movie 
sound stage. But such were our prob¬ 
lems and experiences in Timing “The 
Black Rose.” 


FILM PRINTERS IMPROVED 

(Continued from Page 381) 

when the machine is again started. 

The takeup flanges are friction-driven 
and made of light-weight aluminum, 
having a capacity of 1200 feet of film. 
Flanges operate independently of the 
film core,’ assuring instant starting of 
printer without danger of breaking or 
snapping film.' The takeup drive is 
coupled directly to the new keyed hub 
designed to receive standard plastic film 
cores. 

Laboratory technicians plagued in the 
past with the problem of the picture 
area “bleeding” into the sound track 
will hail ariother new feature on Bell 
& Howell Model J 16mm. printers— 
ah adjustable printing aperture designed 
with four separate stops marked : “Sound 
Only 1 ,” “Picture Only, Reversal,” “Pic¬ 
ture Only, Positive,” and- “Sound And 
Picture. ” ' The accompanying' diagram 
shows-how the new printer jaw allows 
a .006" une'xposed area between' the 
sound and picture on reversal film- and 
a .006" double exposure on the positive 
film. This provides a black safety mar- 
girl band between the picture and sound 
track on all types of film. 
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KINEVOX 


SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC RECORDER 


Licensed by RCA and Armour Research Foundation 


WITH MOTOR DRIVEN EXTENSION ARMS * 

Permits 33 Minutes Uninterrupted Recording and Playback 

FOR MOTION PICTURES - RADIO - TELEVISION 


* EXTENSION ARMS CAN BE INSTALLED ON ALL EXISTING KINEVOX RECORDERS 

• NEWYORK • MEXICO CITY • ROME • BOMBAY • 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

MAGNETIC 

RECORDING 

EQUIPMENT 


KINEVOX 

INCORPORATED 
4000 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Burbank, California, U.S. A. 


STanley 7-3871 

Cable Address: 

KINEVOX - BURBANK 


There is accommodation for shrunken 
film on the Model J 16mm. printer, too. 
Although this modification will not be 
standard on new printers, and is avail¬ 
able only on this model, it is now pos¬ 
sible on special order to supply printers 
with relocated film rollers and aperture 
plates designed to accommodate shrink¬ 
age on positive film of O to .6%, and a 
shrinkage on negative film of .5% to 
2.0%. The additional price for a printer 
so modified is approximately $700.00. 
Printers thus equipped are idea for 
printing negative or original Koda- 
chrome that is excessively shrunken. 

For laboratories engaged in printing 
16mm. color film, Bell & Howell has 
developed for special orders a new 
gate shoe for the 16mm. Design 5202 
Model J printer that permits adding air 
pressure at the printing aperture. This 
shoe has been drilled with six holes and 
fitted with a compressed air channel that 
connects through the gate shoe bracket 
to an air valve. By applying air pressure 
through the air shoe to the film and 
counteracting with air pressure from the 
aperture housing, it has been possible to 
produce improved contact between films. 

A high-intensity incandescent lamp for 
all existing Model D and Model J 
printers is available. This unit is com¬ 
plete with suction-cooled lamp house, 


USED BY MOST OF THE MAJOR STUDIOS 

• Enough illumination for normal set lighting using ordinary house current! 

That's what you get with the newest portable, light-weight COLOR-TRAN lighting 
equipment. One light gives as much illumination as a regular 5000-watt Hollywood studio 
spot, yet draws only 131/2 amps, of current. Real economy lighting for small film units. A 
"must" for television remotes. 

Write for details—or let us demonstrate 

(bloB lran foiwette r romoany 


7045 Romaine, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Phone: HEmpstead 2326 


SALES . SERVICE . RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

CAMERAS.MOV10LAS.DOLLYS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 
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16 mum 

and 

8 MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 



DEPT. A 


GEO.W.COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 



MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

Model LP 
for 

1 6mm. 

Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RUBy 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture Cr Television 
Production 

SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 Gr 16mm. 


RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 


Equipment Available for 
Off-the-Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 


FOR EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 

See Classified Advertising on 

Page 402 of this issue. 


rheostat control, lamp removable filter 
holder, and 300-watt projection type pre¬ 
aligned lamp. This lamp is said to be 
essential for quality printing of black- 
and-white fine grain film as well as all 
types of color film. 

A companion piece to the 300-watt 
lamp assembly is a new selenium type 
rectifier for supplying 115-volt, 300 watt 


DC to the printer lamp. This rectifier 
incorporates a register to produce a 
dummy load or pre-heat to assure con¬ 
stant voltage in the direct current out¬ 
put. Once the rectifier is turned on in 
the morning, no matter how many times 
the printer is turned off and on through¬ 
out the day, variance in the output will 
not be experienced, according to Bell & 
Howell Company. 


ORGANIZE YOUR EDITING 

(Continued from Page 385) 


By observing these details, you will soon 
become instinctively aware of the neces¬ 
sary scenes to form a complete sequence, 
and you will automatically make sure you 
get them on film when shooting. 

When you have juggled your scenes 
on paper until they seem to form a pat¬ 
tern with good continuity, it is time to 
make the first rough cut. Line the scenes 
up in the order indicated on the “paper” 
cut list. A good method is to hang the 
scenes head up on an editing rack con¬ 
sisting of a wooden frame with a row 
of tiny nails on it, suspended over a bin 
lined with clean muslin, as shown in the 
illustration. In this way, you can visually 
check each scene in relation to the scenes 
that precede and follow it, correcting any 
inconsistencies which may be obvious. 

Next, splice the scenes together in 
chronological order, being careful not to 
cut off the slate numbers or any identi¬ 
fying marks scratched into the emulsion. 
Leave these guides intact until you have 
checked the rough assembly of scenes on 
a projector; thus if any rearrangement 
is necessary, you will still be able to 
identify the scenes by number. Next, run 
the reel of rough-cut scenes on a projec¬ 
tor, paying close attention to the flow of 
continuity. You may have to run the film 
several times before you begin to observe 
a certain flow and pace becoming appar¬ 
ent. Keep paper and pencil handy and 
make notes on further cuts or revisions 
to be made. 

You may notice that some scenes are 
too long, that others have “dead areas” 
of action which should be trimmed out. 
Perhaps there is some jerky camera move¬ 
ment which can be deleted without inter¬ 
fering with the basic action of the scene. 
If you have overlapped action in staging 
your scenes, try to determine where the 
action of the two scenes matches espe¬ 
cially well, permitting a smoother cut. 
You will find that complete notes taken 
on all these various points during screen¬ 
ings will prove very valuable when you 
actually start cutting. 

Having organized your editing quite 
successfully up until this point, it is quite 
simple to follow through with similar 


organization in the actual cutting. It is 
at this point that the average movie 
amateur becomes swamped with the task 
of bringing order out of celluloid chaos 
—usually ending up in a fairly frustrated 
state, with film all over the floor and a 
rather dim idea of just how to begin. 
The answer is to take a tip from the pro¬ 
fessional editor and work on one sequence 
at a time, beginning with the first and 
going on to the next sequence only when 
you are satisfied with the cut you have 
made. In cutting a sequence, think of it 
as an entity, so that sequence will have 
an overall flow and a unified meaning. 
This means that you will have to think 
ahead to a certain degree, because a cut 
that seems perfectly all right between 
two consecutive scenes, may seem less 
effective when viewed in terms of the 
other cuts that must follow. 

In cutting, a good film viewer set 
between a pair of rewinds is essential. 
Consulting your notes, run your first two 
scenes back and forth through the viewer 
until you see a spot where a good cut can 
apparently be made. With a red grease 
pencil make a line across the film be¬ 
tween the sprocket holes of the frames 
in each scene where you wish to make 
the cut. It is a good idea to extend this 
line into a T-shape, with the stem of 
the T extending into the “dead” area of 
the scene, or that which you will discard. 
This little trick will insure against cut¬ 
ting into the wrong part of the scene 
when you get around to splicing. 

When you have marked an entire 
sequence for cutting in this manner, have 
yourself a splicing session and actually 
make the cuts. The editor who marks 
a single cut and then runs to make the 
splice not only wastes a lot of time, but 
he is apt to let the continuity of the 
sequence get away from him. It is far 
better to do the creative end of the cut¬ 
ting first, then attend to the mechanical 
part, or splicing, when the sequence is 
completed. 

After splicing a whole sequence, attach 
leaders and run the footage on your pro¬ 
jector in order to check the impact from 
the screen. Invariably there will be some 
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corrections to be made—scenes shortened 
for pace, repetitious action to be deleted, 
etc. When you have made these changes 
and are satisfied that the sequence is as 
good as you can get it, roll the film onto 
a reel, put it aside, and go on to the next 
one. After all of the sequences are com¬ 
pleted, splice them together in the order 
planned and screen the entire film for 
one final check. Seeing all of the action 
unfolding in consecutive order, you will 
probably observe some minor corrections 
still to be made. 

Good editing depends not only upon 
the footage that is included in the final 
cut, but also upon that which is left out. 
There is a natural temptation to include 
in your final cut a great bulk of the foot¬ 
age shot, whether ft is up to standard 
or not. The film editor, especially in 
cases where he shot the footage himself, 
must exercise rigid discipline in deleting 
all excess footage and all scenes which 
are not up to his technical standards. In 
this way, he will not only have a more 
interesting and professional-like picture, 
but he will learn to make his photography 
more precise and expert. 

Scenes which are not technically bad, 
but which are deleted for other reasons, 
should be spliced together, catalogued by 
means of a brief descriptive list, and filed 
in cans. In this way, an interesting and 
valuable film library may be built up for 
use in future productions. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from Page 374) 

homes and offices of the hundreds of 
directors of photography, camera depart¬ 
ment heads, producers and film labora¬ 
tories in Hollywood, but reaches the 
cameramen, producers and processors of 
motion pictures in the vast 16mm. field 
and the rapidly growing TV film indus¬ 
try, both here and abroad. In addition, 
a substantial segment of its readers are 
to be found in the ranks of the advanced 
amateur movie makers. 

As the recognized international “Mag¬ 
azine Of Motion Picture Photography,” 
it has, more than any other medium, 
welded motion picture makers in all parts 
of the world into one common fraternity, 
which monthly looks to American Cine¬ 
matographer for authentic news of latest 
technical developments in the production 
of 35mm. and 16mm. motion pictures. 

• 

Peter Mole, A.S.C., President of the Mole- 
Richardson Company, Hollywood, was 
elected President of the Society of Mo¬ 
tion Picture and Television Engineers 
at a meeting of the Board of Governors 
which preceded the opening of the So- 
(Continued on Page jqq) 


The MART MESSAGE 


the COLORTRAN story 

Portable — Practical — Economical 

"5000" Watt unit contains two 5000 watt 
heads, stands, converter, case; equivalent to 
10,000 watts of color-balanced light, draws less 

than 30 amperes.$200.00 

"2000" Watt unit contains two 2000 watt 
heads, stands, converter, case; equivalent to 
4,000 watts of color-balanced light, draws less 

than 20 amperes.$157.75 

"750" Watt unit contains three 750 watt spots, 
one 1000 watt broad, stands, two cases, con¬ 
verter; total of 2,500 watts of color-balanced 
light, draws less than 15 amps.$251.50 

GET COLOR RIGHT with COLORTRAN LIGHT! 

SALES DISTRIBUTORS RENTALS 


CAMART PRODUCTS 

TV MIKE BOOM, portable, sturdy, dependable, 
rear handle for directional mike control; fits 

in your car.$261.85 

CAMART TRIPOD, freehead, with smooth pan 

and tilt action, complete with boots.$110.CO 

OPTICAL FX UNIT, with four surface prism 
and housing, montage unit, base assembly, use¬ 
ful for special effects.$99.75 plus tax 

EKTAR — BALTAR — ZOOMAR 
BALOWSTAR LENSES 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

ARRIFLEX 35mm. camera, three Astro lenses, 
two 200' magazines, sunshade and filter holder, 
battery Cr case, hi-hat, tripod, carrying case, 

excellent condition .$1,295.00 

MOVIOLAS, 35mm. silent table model, like 

new .$235.00 and $275.00 

HOUSTON K-1A Portable developing machine, 
thermostat control, positive film speed 1000' 
per hour, rebuilt, FOB California.$3,350.00 

SPECIALS 

AURICON Film Recorder, R-20, amplifier, mike, 
cables, complete, excellent, first $675.00 takes 
equipment. 

HOLMES 35mm. Sound Projector, complete with 
amplifier, speaker, 2000' magazines, excellent 

condition .$295.00 

FILMOSOUND UTILITY Sound Projector with 
12" speaker, 2 cases, cables, excellent..$145.00 
EYEMOS, Model K, 2" lens, $175.00 and up. 
BUFIT and CUTIT Film Kits, protect your film 
against scratches by buffing camera and pro¬ 
jector gates free of emulsion pile-up and 
scratches; handy fifty foot roll in 16mm. or 

35mm. .$5.00 

AURICON CINE-VOICE Camera, complete 

.$695.00 

SEI EXPOSURE PHOTOMETER, ultimate in light 
measurement, read light from objects 100 feet 

away. Price, with leather case......$170.00 

All 16-35mm. Motion Picture Production Equip¬ 
ment Available for Rental. Send for Price List. 


THE CAMERA • MART, me 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19. N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 



tillI1DLE SPEED MOTOR 



■uTlCINKTH 


CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 


• 1 1 5 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 


Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


MTIOML CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 2W\S? r. 
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Going Strong! 

The S.O.S. 

TRADING FOST 

With war-born shortages your idle 
or surplus equipment may fill the 
bill for another producer or lab. Tell 
S.O.S. what you've got, whether for 
rent or sale, and we'll offer it to a 
receptive customer, or buy it out¬ 
right. NO CHARGE FOR THIS SER¬ 
VICE. 


Send for IQSO Catalog Supplement 
listing hundreds of unusual buys! 


AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation • Blue Seal Re¬ 
corders • Bridgamatic Developers • Depue Printers 

• Fearless Dollies * Hallen Magnetic Recorders • 
Auricon 16mm. line • Magnecorders • Smith 
Viewfinders • Colortran Lites • Bodde Screens • 
Hollywood Printers • Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens 

• Mole Richardson Line • Kinevox Synchronous 
Magnetic Recorders. 



Many Iteins 
Available on 
. Time Payments 

S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 

52nd St., New York 19 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varlck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225 ° shutter opening, ( 288 ° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


CAMERA 

DIFFUSION 

• Made to Your Specifications 

EDWARD GARVIN 

5028 GREENBUSH AVENUE 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE: STATE 4-0412 


WHAT'S NEW 

in equipment, accessories, service 


TV Ground Glass 

Greiner Glass Industries Co., 781 
East 142nd St., New York 54, N.Y., 
offers a replacement ground glass for 
35mm. cameras used in filming motion 
pictures for television. The TV ground 
glass shows the full frame area of the 
motion picture film and the correspond¬ 
ing picture area of the television receiver 
tube. Thus, use of the TV ground glass 


r -N 


j 


enables the cameraman to so compose his 
shots that none of the important part of 
the picture or scene wfill be cut off when 
the picture is seen on the television re¬ 
ceiver. 

Glass is furnished in a handy plastic 
carrying case with complete instructions 
for use. Price is $24.50 and shipment is 
made by air mail or air express, accord¬ 
ing to the manufacturer. 

• 

Cinema Research Adds Facilities 

Cinema Research Corporation, 7002 
Romaine St., Hollywood, announces a 
new photographic laboratory service for 
television and commercial film producers 
consisting of a new method of producing 
live action with animation in one opera¬ 
tion. The company has recently installed 
two additional Acme animation cameras 
—making three in all—each with special 
background projection unit. 

Price inquiries and personal inspection 
of the company’s facilities are invited 
from producers of 16mm., 35mm. and 
television films. 

Sound Level Meter 

Hermon Hosmer Scott, Inc., 385 Put¬ 
nam Ave., Cambridge, Mass., announces 
a miniature sound level meter for meas¬ 
uring indoor and outdoor acoustics, ma¬ 
chinery noise, and hearing requirements, 
said to be an ideal accessory for the 
motion picture sound engineer. 

The unit, known as type 410-A, is 
about size of a small flashlight. Simple 


controls allow operation by non-technical 
personnel. Miniature tubes and hearing- 
aid batteries make possible the compact 
design that meets specifications of the 
ASA for sound level meters. 

Meter weighs slightly more than two 
pounds and covers the range from 34 to 
140 db above the standard ASA weigh¬ 
ing characteristics that duplicate the ear 
response at various loudness levels. 

• 

0 

New Service 

S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp., 602 W. 
52nd St., New York City, invites users 
of motion picture equipment to list with 
them unused and surplus equipment they 
wish to dispose of through outright sale, 
or to make available for rent. S.O.S. 
will offer such equipment to its large list 
of customers without charge. 

• 

RCA’s Magnetic Recorder 

RCA-Victor, Camden, New Jersey, 
announces availability of its new mag¬ 
netic recording system, first demonstrated 
by the company at the Spring convention 
of the SMPTE. System includes mag¬ 
netic recorder-producer, mixer amplifier, 
recording amplifier assembly and power 
supply designed for high quality profes¬ 
sional magnetic recording. Both 16mm. 
and 35mm. systems are available in por¬ 
table or rack-mounted units. Units weigh 
approximately 100 pounds and are 2ij4 
X23j4xi3 inches in size. 

New DeJur Camera 

Dejur Amsco Corp., 45-01 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y., an¬ 
nounces a new cine camera model—the 
DeLuxe Citation 8mm. movie camera 
finished in genuine black Morocco leath¬ 



er with a brilliant band of satin finish 
chromium for contrast. 
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Camera has same mechanism as the 
Standard Citation model, including the 
exclusive Dejur features — instant 
“Drop-loading” and “No-jam gate.” 

Camera speeds range from 12 to 48 
f.p.s. Equipped with an f/2.5 coated, 
color corrected, click-stop Wollensak 
lens, camera sells for $84.50. 

• 

Improved Kinevox Recorder 

Kinevox, Inc., 4000 Riverside Drive, 
Burbank, Calif., announces an improve¬ 
ment in the standard Kinevox magnetic 
recorder that affords 33 minutes of 
uninterrupted recording and playback. 
Larger extension arms for supply and 
takeup reels — each with its individual 
electric motor drive — assure fast, posi¬ 
tive takeup of the larger rolls of mag¬ 
netic film. 

The extended playback and recording 
interval thus afforded is said to be ideal 
for needs of motion picture producers, 
radio and television. 

New style arms are also available for 
installation on all Kinevox recorders. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

(Continued from Page S 97 ) 

ciety’s 68th semi-annual convention in 
Lake Placid, New York, last month. 
Mole will take office January 1, 1951. 

Among those receiving Awards of Fel¬ 
lowship in the Society were Fred W. 
Gage, A.S.C. and Charles Rosher, A.S.C. 


Don Malkames, A.S.C., is in Spain shooting 
“That Man From Tangier's.” Ted Pahle, 
A.S.C., who is Spain’s leading director 
of photography, is acting as technical 
adviser on the picture. Shooting is going 
very slowly, Malkames reports, due to 
inferior equipment and lack of the many 
facilities normally found in studios in 
America. 

• 

Twentieth Century-Fox is planning further 
increase in Hollywood production, also 
plans to make three features annually 
in Great Britain, according to Darryl 
F. Zanuck, who said Fox may also pro¬ 
duce pictures in other parts of the world 
where additional values can be garnered 
for a picture, photographically or geo¬ 
graphically. At present it has before the 
cameras in Germany, “Legion Of The 
Damned,” being photographed by Frank 
Planer, A.S.C.; “The Bird Of Para¬ 
dise,” shooting in Hawaii, photographed 
by Winton Hoch, A.S.C., and will start 
the cameras rolling on “Kangaroo” in 
Australia November 1st. 



C. ROSS 

FOR 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Inkie and Arc Lamps including Required Accessories 
Generators—Cables—Boards—Boxes 

• 

Raby Camera Crane—Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 
Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 
Century Stands—Reflectors—Flags—Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS • SALES • SERVICE 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 

NEW YORK 19. N.Y. Circle 6-5470-1 


EVER 



YTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used . . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 
HO-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 




RENTALS — SALES 
— SERVICE 
Eyemo, Mitchell, 
Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras 


LENS COATING 


Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for 
16mm & 35mm 
cameras 

Animation Equipment 

MOTORS for 
Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


Bausch & Lomb 
‘Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 


John Clemens — Erwin Harwood 


BACK ISSUES — AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

Complete your files! Save every issue for the informative technical articles they contain on all 
phases of cinematography. Back issues available for 1947, 1948 and 1949, and for most months of 
1950. (Write for list of issues available for other years.) 30c per copy; foreign, 40c per copy, postpaid. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 1782 No. Orange, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: ten cents per word — minimum ad $1.00. Ads set in capital letters, 60c per agate line. 


FOR SALE 


RCA 35MM. SOUND RECORDER, THOROUGHLY 

tested like new condition Model P.R. 18, license 
not necessary. Buyer owns equipment. 

W. E. 35MM. 200 Mil Push Pull Sound Truck 
complete "licensed/' 

MOLE-RICHARDSON "170" Hi-intensity Arcs and 
"B90" Hi-intensity arcs, also type "40" DU- 

ARCS, Box 1091, AMERICAN CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHER. 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed .$7,200.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 
and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 

Camera . 275.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 
ft. magazines.$7000.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


16MM. LABORATORY. Equipment Includes: 
1—Conts. printer, sound and picture. 1—Optical 
printer. 16mm. to 8mm. 8mm. to 16mm. Rebuilt. 
3 Stainless Steel tanks. 4—200 ft. Racks. 2— 
Wash Tanks. One tank holds 4 racks. One tank 
holds 1 rack. 1600 ft. drying drum. Size 5 ft. 
high, 6 ft. lenqth, ball bearing shafts. Custom 
built and not home made. 1—Craig Viewer; re¬ 
winds; splicer; one electric Griswold splicer. 2— 
Brrls. hold film fibre, all chemicals. 1—16mm. 
measuring machine. 1—Sound Projector. 10,000 
ft. Raw film. Positive. 16mm. & 8mm. Duplicat¬ 
ing Negative 5,000 ft. 16mrrK & 8mm. Safe lites. 
1—Motor Generator Set. A.C. to D.C. 500 watts 
for printers. Will Demonstrate to Buyer. Sell for 
Cash or Terms to suit buyer. Will set up equip¬ 
ment and demonstrate. 

ONE LIBRARY COMPLETE. Sound. Life and 
Songs of Stephen Foster. Black-and-white prints. 
24 Reel subjects. New. Exchange for 16mm. cam¬ 
era or equipment. Too many items to list here. 
If interested phone even : ngs FAIRLAWN 
6-3685M. S. SANCENITO, 35 Monroe Street, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


BELL & HOWELL RACKOVER Equip, with Fearl-ss 
shuttle, 12-vo’t motor. Tachometer, 4 lenses. Has 
cutout slot for Galvanometer or Glow lamp. 
Carl Zeiss b : nocular microscope with camera 
"Zeiss" and holders. Box 1094, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FOR SALE 


BASS SAYS: 

No need to be shrewd to trade with me, 

A square deal it will always be. 

That's why I'm known the world around 
Wherever camera fans are found. 

CHARLES BASS 
President. 

Bass buys 'em, sells 'em, and trades 'em. 

Bass Camera Company. Dept. 179 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, III. 

Two 35mm. Standard Bell & Howell Cameras, 170° 
shutter, unit I or high speed shuttle. Like new, 
guaranteed. 

B&H 35mm. Automatic Film Splicer. Like new 
guaranteed. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequ p 


35MM. CAMERAS NOT WAR SURPLUS: Eyemo Q, 
5T H.C. lenses, 2-200 ft. mags. Newman Sinclair 
spring wind; 3-200 ft. mags., 5 lenses, cases. 
Arriflex, 5 mags., 2 lenses, motor, battery, tripod, 
cases. Many other items in 16 and 35mm. equipt. 
Write for details. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 
No. Cahunenga, Hollywood 28, Calif. HEmpstead 
7373. 


MODEL I Cine Special. Extra Chamber, lenses, etc. 
Excellent Condition. EMPIRE STATE PRODUC¬ 
TIONS, 22 Grenway Place, Buffalo 22, New York. 


AURICON CAMERA, Recorder, Amplifier, Con¬ 
verter, Tripod, excellent condition, $1400.00. 
PETERSEN STUDIOS, 2304 Ranier Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 

TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The world's largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Att: A. Caldwell 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head. Gyro tripod. 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


SPECIALS 

BOLEX H-16, 1" Wollensak f/1.5, case, excellent 
$165.00. 

CINE-SPECIAL, black, 15mm, 25mm, 63mm lenses 
and adapters, extra 100' chamber, large carrying 
case, $725.00. 

CINE-SPECIAL, as above, with extra 200' maga¬ 
zine $825.00. 

CINE-SPECIAL, chrome, 15mm, 25mm lenses $450. 

100' chambers. $145.00; New black 200' chambers, 
few left $250.00. 

FILMO 70DA, 17mm, 25mm, 75mm lenses positive 
objectives,, case $395.00. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC., 70 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


MOLE-RICHARDSON — 24" Sunspots. BROWN- 
ASHCRAFT Rotary Spo's. Some converted to 
100 Amo. H. I.. F.O.B. New York. Box 1093 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


OFFERS INVITED for Brand New Cine Special II 
camera. ARORA, 929 W. 34th St., Los Angelrs 7, 
Calif. 


FOR SALE 


ONE B&H 35MM Professional camera completely 
rebuilt & guaranteed. ASSORTED LENSES in 
Mitchell mounts. One way tilt head for dolly gear 
heads. AKELEY Gyro Tripod. MITCHELL TRIPOD, 
friction heads. Gear head, finders, matte box. 
One 16mm. Sound Printer. One Duplex 35mm. 
double frame printer. ONE Arriflex camera. For 
complete details write to Box 1092, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


SPECIALS FROM SOS — THE ONE STOP STORE 

SENSATIONAL—NEW BRIDGAMATIC JR. 

16mm Developing Machines (incl. tax) $ 995.00 
MITCHELL STD. 35 Camera, 3 Baltars, 
viewfinder, syncmotor, 4 mags., tripod $5495.00 

AURICON ClNEVOICE, Demonstrator.$ 555.00 

5 TON Refrigeration Plant, 230DC mtr., $ 395.00 
CINEFLEX 35 Camera, 12V or 24V mtr., 3 

lenses, 2 mags, tripod, $1500 value.$ 495.00 

EYEMO 35 Spider Turret news cameras .$ 495.00 
WALL 35mm Movietone Single System 
Sound Camera, B. Maurer galvanometer, 

4 lens, motor, 2 magazines, tripod, 

amplifier, $7000 value.$3495.00 

BACKGROUND PROCESS outfit with pro¬ 
jector, arclamp, Selsyn motors, lenses, 

15' x 20' screen, rebuilt.$4995.00 

31 / 2 " BALOWSTAR f/1.3 lens, like new....$ 475.00 
AURICON PRO OUTFIT, spider turret, 3 
lens, powerpack, NR amplifier, etc. cost 

$2350. Good .$1495.00 

ULTRA Sunspots 5000 watt, $250 value....$ 77.50 

OLSEN CRECO 5000W 1 5" fresnel spots on 

stands, like BM & MR, $300 value.$ 127.50 

CINEPHON 35 News Camera, mtr., 4 lens $ 795.00 

ROTARY Stabilizer Film Phonographs.$ 395.00 

35MM Synchronous Dubbing Projectors....$ 395.00 
Send for catalog Sturelab Supplement. Dept, f 
S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 

CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and sci¬ 
entifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND STUDIO, 30' x 40' x 16' high. 
Ideally suited for Television work. High-fidel¬ 
ity play-back. Stage set construction. Ask for 
ROLAB rates. 

ROLAB STUDIOS 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newton 581 


OFFERS INVITED shooting assignment by profes¬ 
sional for Documentaries, Educational or any 
film work about SIAM in color or in B & W 
16mm. at silent or sound speed. NAI RAAT, 
5, Wireless Road, Bangkok, Siam. 


CAMERAMAN—Thorough knowledge of script to 
screen 35mm. and 16mm. techniques. Eleven 
years' experience in diversified studio and loca¬ 
tion photography. Three years Army and Signal 
Corps combat photography. Very resourceful, 
cooperative, pleasant personality. Presently em¬ 
ployed—seek change—will relocate. Details read¬ 
ily furnished. Box 1094, AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


I AM interested in buying a magazine for a Cine 
Special Camera, 100 ft. length, guaranteed to be 
in good condition. If anything to o £ fer, advise bv 
wire or air-mail. D. S. FOSTER, Fosler-Kendall 
Co., Carmel, Indiana. 


WANTED used Raby Blimp, used Fearless Panoram 
Dolly. Box 1088, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHER. 
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LABORATORY Cr SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS Cr FILMS 


TWELVE 4x5 photos of Hollywood Models, care¬ 
fully sleeted subjects. $1.00 set. No c.o.d's. 
JAMES ELLARD, 2925 Vz North Main St., Los 
Angeles 31, California. 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES - Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


WE EXPOSE—you develop pin-up studies on 620 
rolls. Eight exposures $3.00 per roll. Four dif¬ 
ferent $10.00. No c.o.d.'s JAMES ELLARD, 
292514 North Main St, Los Angeles 31, California 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BACK ISSUES 

of The American Cinematographer are available 
for most months of 1948 and 1949. Many earlier 
issues also available. All contain valuable technical 
articles and information relative to contemporary 
motion picture photography. The December issues 
contain an annual index as a guide to content of 
each year's 12 issues. Price of back issues: In 
U. S., 30c; Foreign, 40c. 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



In World-U)id« Use 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime * fog scenes « diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information moiled on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 
618 N. San Vicente Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 





MOTION PICTURE 
PRINTERS 8 "" 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER (&* Mx&naGr. 

5778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


QUICK CHANGE, UP OR DOWN 

(Continued from Page 380) 


Hollywood. More recently, both Para¬ 
mount and Columbia studios have em¬ 
ployed the lamp stands. Director of 
photography Lee Garmes used them con¬ 
tinuously in filming interiors for Colum¬ 
bia’s “the Hero.” 

While most of the lamp stands are 
secured on rental from the Thomas 
Rentals organization, production has in¬ 
creased to the point where small deliv¬ 
eries are being made on outright sales. 
The lamp stand is suitable companion 
equipment to the electric-hydraulic par¬ 
allel developed earlier by Hoge, and pro¬ 
vides flexibility of set lighting at lower 
heights than the parallels, which are pri¬ 
marily designed for the same function, 
but on much larger sets. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE¬ 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) 

Of AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, published 
Monthly at Los Angeles, California, for October 
1, 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, A.S.C. Agency, Inc., 1782 N. Orange 
Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. Editor, Arthur E. Gavin, 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. Man¬ 
aging Editor, Arthur E. Gavin, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Business Manager, Marguerite 
R. Duerr, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual 
member, must be given.) A.S.C. Agency, Inc., 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif., wholly 
owned by the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, Inc., a non-profit corporation whose ad¬ 
dress is 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 
Officers of the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, Inc., are: President, Ray Rennahan, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; 1st Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Arthur Edeson; 2nd Vice-President, Hal Mohr, 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.: 3rd Vice- 
President, Wm. V. Skall, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood, Calif.; Exec. Vice-President, Fred W. 
Jackman, 1782 N. Oranqe Dr.. Hollywood, Calif.; 
Secretary, John W. Boyle, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood, Calif.; Treasurer, Alfred L. Gilks, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Charles Rosher, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock¬ 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

ARTHUR E. GAVIN 
Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me tfvs 10’h 
day of October, 1950.) 

(Seal) C. K. Buchanan 

Notary Public 

(My commission expires October 10, 1952.) 



u S. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount tor 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

The c.p. r,0ER7 AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

AC-1 1 


SPARKLING COLOR 
FOR YOUR PRINTS 

Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention 
accorded your film in our fa¬ 
mous "personalized service" 
will give you unsurpassed 
prints whose brilliance makes 
them alive on the screen. 

fVrite for Information 

Dept. C-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

60 3'9 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


TV CROUND CLASS 

for Mitchell Standard, N. C., and 
Bell & Howell 35mm. cameras. Showing 
TV alignment — outlining active re¬ 
ceiver area, TV projection area and 
Academy (sound) aperture. 

Write For Details 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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rent Assignments of B.5I. Members 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Columbia 

• Lester White, “Gasoline Alley,” with 
Scotty Beckett, Jimmy Lydon, Jacki Immoor, 
Don Beddoe and Dick Wessel. Edward 
Bernds, director. 

° Charles Lawton, “Mask Of The Aveng¬ 
er,” with John Derek, Jody Lawrence, An¬ 
thony Quinn, and Eugene Iglesias. Irving 
Pichel, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, “Two Of A Kind,” with 
Lisbeth Scott, Rick Jason, Terry Moore and 
Alexander Knox. Henry Levin, director. 

• Lester White, “Hurricane Island.” with 
Jon Hall, Marie Windsor and Romo Vincent. 
Lew Landers, director. 

Eagle-Lion 

• Elmer Dyer, “Korean Patrol,” (Jack 
Schwarz Prod.) with Richard Emory, Benson 
Fong, Terri Duna and A1 Eben. Max Nos- 
seck, director. 

• Elmer Dyer, “Cattle Queen,” with Maria 
Hart, Drake Smith, Douglas Wood, Edward 
Clark, Robert Gardette and Wm. Fawcett. 
Robert Tansey, director. 

Independent* 

• Ernest Laszlo, “The Well” (Harr> M. 
Popkin Prod.), with Richard Rober, Barry 
Kelley, Christine Larsen, Henry Morgan. 
Leo C. Popkin and Russell Rouse, directors. 

Lippert 

• Ernest Miller, “Bandit Queen,” with 
Barbara Britton, Willard Parker, Phil Reed, 
Barton McLane and Anna Demetrio. William 
Berke, director. 

• Jack Greenhalgh, “The Dalton’s Last 
Raid,” with Preston Foster, Jim Davis, Jim 
Spalding, Monte Blue and Virginia Gray. 
Sam Newfield, director. 

M-G-M 

• Robert Surtees and William Skall, “Quo 
Vadis,” (Shooting In Italy) with Robert 
Taylor, Deborah Kerr. Mervyn LeRoy, di¬ 
rector. 

• Hal Rosson, “Red Badge of Courage,” 
with Audie Murphy, Bill Mauldin, Royal 
Dano, Douglas Dick, and Arthur Hunnicutt. 
John Huston, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Great Caruso,” 
with Mario Lanza, Ann Blyth, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Jarmila Novotna, Blanche Thebom, 
Teresa Celli, Ludwig Donath, Carl Benton 
Reid and Nestor Paiva. Richard Thorpe di¬ 
rector. 

• Ray June, “Inside Straight,” with David 
Brian, Arlene Dahl, Barry Sullivan, Mer¬ 
cedes McCambridge, Paula Raymond, Lon 
Chaney and Monica Lewis. Gerald Mayer, 
director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “Go For Broke,” with Van 
Johnson, Warner Anderson and Richard 
Anderson. Robert Pirosh, director. 

• John Alton, “Father’s Little Dividend,” 
with Spencer Tracy, Joan Bennett, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Don Taylor, Billie Burke and Mo¬ 
roni Olsen. Vincent Minelli, director. 

• Alfred Gilks, “Excuse My Dust” (Tech¬ 
nicolor), with Red Skelton, Sally Forrest, 


MacDonald Carey, William Demarest and 
Monica Lewis. 

Monogram 

• Gil Warrenton, “Blue Blood,” with Bill 
Williams, Jane Nigh and Audrey Long. Lew 
Landers, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Cavalry Scout,” with 
Rod Cameron, Audrey Long. Lesley Selander, 
director. 

• Karl Struss, “Father’s Wild Game,” with 
Raymond Walburn, Gary Gray, Barbara 
Brown, M’liss McClure, and Fred Libby. 
Herbert I. Leeds, director. 

• Gilbert Warrenton, “Colorado Ambush,” 
with Johnny Mack Brown and Lois Hall. 
Lewis Collins, director. 

• William Sickner, “Trail Dust,” with Lola 
Albright, Roland Winters and Alan Hale, 
Jr. Frank McDonald, director. 

Paramount 

• Ray Rennahan, “Warpath,” (Technicol¬ 
or) (Nat Holt Prod.) with Edmond O’Brien, 
Dean Jagger, Forrest Tucker and Harry 
Carey, Jr. Byron Haskin, director. 

• Victor Milner, “Carrie,” with Laurence 
Oliver, Jennifer Jones, Eddie Albert, Ruth 
Warrick, Basil Ruysdael and Mary Murphy. 
William Wyler, director. 

• Loyal Griggs, “The Last Outpost” (Pine- 
Thomas) (Technicolor), with Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, Rhonda Fleming, Bruce Bennett, Bill 
Williams, Noah Berry, Jr., and Peter Han¬ 
son. Lewis Foster, director. 

R.K.O. 

• George Diskant, “The Gaunt Woman,” 
with Dana Andrews, Claude Rains, Carla 
Balenda, Philip Dorn and Eric Feldary. 
Alfred Werker, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Macao,” with Robert 
Mitchum, Jane Russell, William Bendix, and 
Thomas Gomez. Josef von Sternberg, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Nicholas Musuraca, “Roadblock,” with 
Charles McGraw, Joan Dixon, Louis Heydt, 
Lowell Gilmore and Janet Scott. Harold 
Daniels, director. 

• Karl Struss, “Tarzan’s Peril” (Sol Lesser 
Prod.), with Lex Barker, George Macready, 
Glenn Anders, Douglas Fowley and Dorothy 
Dandridge. Byron Haskin, director. 

20th Century Fox 

• Lucien Ballard, “House On Telegraph 
Hill,” with Valentina Cortesa, William Lund- 
igan, Richard Basehart and Fay Bainter. 
Robert Wise, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “The Scarlet Pen,” with 
Linda Darnell, Charles Boyer, Francoise 
Rosay, Constance Smith, Michael Rennie and 
Judith Evelyn. Otto Preminger, director. 

• Jack Greenhalgh, “The Sword of Monte 
Cristo,” (E. L. Alperson Prod.) (Techni¬ 
color) with George Montgomery, Paula 
Corday, Barry Kroger, Lillian Bronson and 
Acquanetta. Maurice Geraghty, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “On The Riviera,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Danny Kaye, Gene Tierney, 


Corinne Calvet, Marcel Dalio, and Ann 
Codee. Walter Lang, director. 

• Frank Planer, “Legion Of The Damned,” 
(Shooting in Germany) with Gary Merrill, 
Richard Basehart and Oscar Werner. Anatol 
Litvak, director. 

• Leo Tover, “Follow The Sun,” with Glenn 
Ford, Anne Baxter, Dennis O’Keefe, and 
June Havoc. Sidney Lanfield, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “I Can Get It For You 
Wholesale,” with Dan Dailey, Susan Hay¬ 
ward, Dennis King, Steve Geray and Vicki 
Cummings. Michael Gordon, director. 

• Harry Jackson, “Take Care Of My Little 
Girl” (Technicolor), with Jeanne Crain, 
Jean Peters, Dale Robertson, Mitzi Gaynor, 
Helen Westcoot, Betty Lynn and Jeffrey 
Hunter. Jean Negulesco, director. 

United Artists 

• Guy Roe, “Queen For A Day,” (Robert 
Stillman Prodn.) with Phyllis Avery, Darren 
McGavin, Rudy Lee, Adam William, Tracy 
Roberts. Arthur Lubin, director. 

Universal-International 

• William Daniels, “Lights Out,” with Ar¬ 
thur Kennedy, Peggy Dow, James Edwards, 
and Rock Hudson. Mark Robson, direcor. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Prisoner Of War,” 
with Mark Stevens, Robert Douglas, Alex 
Nicol, Gig Young and Johnny Sands. George 
Sherman, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Bedtime For Bonzo,” with 
Ronald Reagan, Diana Lynn, Walter Slezak, 
Herbert Heyes, and Lucille Barkley. Fred¬ 
erick de Cordova, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “The Prince Who Was 
A Thief,” (Technicolor) with Tony Curtis, 
Piper Laurie, Jeff Cory and Peggie Castle. 
Rude Mate, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Up Front,” with David 
Wayne, Tom Ewell, Jeffrey Lynn, Richard 
Egan, Darren Dublin and Butch Cavell. 
Alexander Hall, director. 

• George Robinson, “Abbott & Costello 
Meet The Invisible Man,” with Bud Abbott, 
Lou Costello, Nancy Guild, Adele Jergens, 
Arthur Franz, Wm. Frawley and Gavin 
Muir. Charles Lamont, director. 

• Clifford Stine, “Air Cadet,” with Stephen 
McNally, Gail Russell, Richard Long, Alex 
Nicol, Charles Drake, James Best, Rock 
Hudson, and Russell Dennis. Joseph Pevney, 
director. 

• Charles Boyle, “Don Renegade” (Tech- 
color), with Ricardo Montalban, Cyd Char- 
isse, Andrea King, Gilbert Roland, J. Car¬ 
rol Naish, George Tobias, Antonio Moreno 
and Bridget Carr. Hugo Fregonese, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Harry Stradling, “Streetcar Named De¬ 
sire,” (Chas. K. Feldman Group Prod.) with 
Vivien Leigh, Marlon Brando, Kim Hunter, 
lia Kazan, director. 

• Ernest Haller, “Jim Thorpe, All-Ameri¬ 
can,” with Burt Lancaster, Charles Bickford, 
Phyllis Thaxter, Steve Cochran. Michael 
Curtiz, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Lullaby Of Broadway,” 
with Doris Day, Gene Nelson, Billy de 
Wolfe, S. Z. Sakall and Ann Triola. David 
Butler, director. 

• Ted McCord, “Goodbye My Fancy,” with 
Joan Crawford, Frank Lovejoy, Eve Arden, 
and Virginia Gibson. Vincent Sherman, di¬ 
rector. 

• Sid Hickox, “The Travelers,” with Kirk 
Douglas, Virginia Mayo and Walter Bren¬ 
nan, Raoul Walsh, director. 
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He gives shape to things to come... 


HIS the ability to see each script through 
the camera’s eye ... to picture with brush 
and pencil the story’s dramatic high¬ 
lights ... and, finally, to shape sketches 
into settings of authentic merit. 

He is the screen’s art director, at once 
responsive and responsible. Not only 
must he be sensitive to the mood of the 
story... giving full consideration, as well, 
to the personality of the star ... but 


also he must be constantly aware of the 
practicalities of motion picture produc¬ 
tion, be able to work closely with scores 
of crafts within and without the studio. 

Above all, the art director knows the 
importance of the faithful reproduction 
of the values he creates ... an assignment 
he is well content to see competently 
handled by Eastman’s famous family of 
motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, 
FORT LEE ' 


INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
• HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 











16mm Filmotion Editor. Finest in personal editing 
equipment. Filmotion Viewer shows brilliant min¬ 
iature movies. $151.00. 8mm Filmotion Editor, 
$118.00. 


Auto Master. Offers the finest 
combination of versatility and 
simplicity in the 16mm field! 
Quick turn of three-lens turret 
instantly positions lens and 
matching viewfinders. Magazine 
loading. Five operating speeds 
including true slow motion. 
Starting button lock, single pic¬ 
ture release, exposure guide. 
With highly corrected 1-inch 
f/2.5 Filmocoted lens only, 
$247.00. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of any of the products shown here, any 
defects in workmanship or materials will be remedied free (except 
transportation). Prices subject to change without notice. 


Single-Case Filmosound. For 

16mm sound or silent movies. 
Runs film backward, stops 
for still picture. Precision 
built for theater quality pic¬ 
tures. Governor-controlled 
gear drive assures constant 
film speed. Natural, flutter¬ 
less sound at any volume 
level. Brilliant, steady pic¬ 
tures. With built-in six-inch 
speaker, $429.50. (Larger 
separate speakers available.) 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell £ Howell 


Chicago 45 


The 70-DE Camera is an ex¬ 
cellent example of basic Bell 
& Howell equipment de¬ 
signed to “grow” with the 
most ambitious amateur. 
The 70-DE operates at 7 pre¬ 
cise, governor-controlled film 
speeds — the 204° open seg¬ 
ment shutter giving V 4 o of 
a second exposure at exact 
sound speed (24 frames). 
Three - lens turret assures 
you of the right lens for any 
shot . . . instantly! Has crit¬ 
ical focuser, rewind knob 
and hand crank. With 1- 
inch f/1.9 Filmocoted lens 
only, $399.50. 


Auto-8. Versatile, easy to use —8mm 
magazine loading. Swifturn two-lens 
turret with matching positive - type 
viewfinders. Permits split-second shift 
of lenses for long shots or closeups. 
Five speeds, including true slow mo¬ 
tion. Takes single pictures, has Sel- 
foto lock, built-in exposure guide and 
audivisual film indicator. With .5-inch 
f/2.5 Filmocoted lens, only $169.50. 


New Lens Series. This new line of Taylor Hobson 
Cooke and Bell & Howell lenses offers you the 
highest correction ever developed in the 16mm 
field. Sharpness and contrast are the same for all 
lenses regardless of focal length. Extra features 
include T stop calibrations for absolutely uniform 
exposures at any given T stop from lens to lens, 
uniform-step magnification, and a complete fam¬ 
ily of lenses to choose from. 


Like many hobbyists you’ve found that as your interest in 
photography grows, you “grow out of” your equipment. 

Bell & Howell had you in mind when they designed the 
photographic equipment you see on this page. For these pre¬ 
cision made B&H products are designed to keep pace with 
your progress! As you demand more and more from your 
equipment, you’ll find Bell & Howell has anticipated your 
needs . . . cameras, projectors and associated products are 
planned to handle the extra refinements you require. 







